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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RAPHAEL’S GENIUS, 


AND HIS INFLUENCE UPON ART. 


BY DR. WAAGEN.* 


T is a striking remark of 

Goethe's, that for the 

production of the high- 

est works in Art and 

Science, a richly-gifted 

genius is not alone 

sufficient, but that the 

circumstances of life 

have a large share in 

favouring the develop- 

ment of the mental 

powers. A splendid exotic, in a genial climate, 

warmed by the sun, fanned by gentle breezes, 

watered by fertilising showers, unfolds its 

flowery crown in full splendour; whilst, trans- 

planted to a sterile soil and rude clime, and cut 

by the sharp blasts of a north wind, if it does 

not altogether lose its noble nature, it is shorn 

of its full beauty, and becomes more or less 

stunted and withered in its growth. So, like- 

wise, is that noblest work of creation—the man 

of genius—as innumerable instances prove, de- 

pendent on the favourable or adverse circum- 
stances of his life. 

Rarely, however, throughout the range of 
modern times do we meet with an instance where 
such propitious influences have directed the 
development of a genius as in that of Raphael. 
Let us in the first place consider his position in 
early life, and the impressions which he received 
when a child. The little town of Urbino, in 
which he first saw the light, on Good Friday, 
May the 28th, in the year 1483, crowns the 
summit of a high hill, and is celebrated as much 
for its pure, healthy air, and the fine, noble 
physiognomy of its inhabitants, as for the grand 
and romantic character of the surrounding 
country. One remarkable peculiarity in the 
latter feature is the view that is obtained on the 
east, between the lofty and partly barren hills 
around, of the smooth surface of the Adriatic, 
several miles distant. The impression produced 
by the combined effect of the two grandest 
objects in nature, mountains and sea, upon the 
peculiarly susceptible mind of Raphael, when a 
child, was deep and lasting ; and a proof of this 
we observe in the background of many of his 
landscapes, in which he has repeatedly intro- 
duced these effects,—on either side chains of 
mountains, parted in the distance by the sea, 
which closes the horizon. In like manner the 
local physiognomy of the people was so im- 
oa on his mind, that during my visit to 
Jrbino I observed many features which seemed 
the very types of his earlier pictures. But an 
influence no less favourable than that of Nature 
and of men must have been exerted upon 
Raphael by his father, Giovanni Santi; for the 
latter was not only a painter of very considerable 
talent, whose works manifest a correct, tender, 





* Itis generally known that Dr. Waagen (the learned 
author of “ Art and Artists in Englard”) has been for 
some months past in this country, and has visited many 
private galleries, with a view to inquiries concerning 


paintings by Raphael: the results of these inquiries_he - 


designs to communicate to the public through the pages 
of the Ant-JouRNAL.—Ep. A.J. 





and genuine religious feeling, but he was at the 
same time a man of a noble natural disposition, 
and of varied attainments. This last fact is 
especially manifested in a long poem in terza 
rima, wherein he celebrates the life and ex- 
ploits of his honoured lord and patron, Federigo 
di Montefeltre, Duke of Urbino, the celebrated 
General, and a man of high refinement. In this 
poem Giovanni Santi exhibits an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the greatest — of his 
time, cially Luca Signorelli, Pietro Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea Mantegna, the 
last of whom he esteemed above all. We may 
readily conceive what impression the remarks 
and instruction upon the character of these 





masters, conveyed by an affectionate father, 
must have made upon the youthful Raphael. 


| It may, perhaps, be thought by many that no 


great importance is to be ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance, as Raphael lost his father when he 
was at the age of eleven. But any one who has 
lived in Italy knows at how early a period the 
mind of, children is everywhere developed in 
that country ; and in this particular instance we 
moreover remark, that in Raphael, as in Mozart, 
a marvellous inborn genius put forth its buds in 
early youth. Hence, in the education of Raphael’s 
powers, no unimportant influence is to be attri- 
buted to those objects of Art by which a 
youth of such refined feeling was surrounded in 
Urbino,—the grand palace which the Duke 
Federigo had caused to be erected by Luciano 
Lauranna in the noblest style of the so-called Re- 
naissance, and the pictures of a Pietrodella Fran- 
cesca, 2 Luca Signorelli, as well asJustus of Ghent, 
the greatest pupil of Hubert Van Eyck, which were 
to be seen in the churches of that town. Lastly, 
from his father, who was intimate at the Court 
of Urbino, Raphael must have heard much of 
the celebrated persons who contributed to 
render it one of the most refined and cultivated 
in Italy, of the Duke Guidobaldo and his lady 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, one of the greatest orna- 
ments of her sex. 

If, on the one hand, we regard it in the 
light of a misfortune that Raphael so early lost 
such a father, who was preceded to the grave 
by his wife a few years, yet in another point 
of view the circumstance favoured the deve- 
lopment of his mind as an artist and as a 
man. The deep grief which he experienced 
thus early in life, from this bereavement, must 
long have echoed in a mind of such refined 
susceptibility and feeling ; while, without doubt, 
it found its artistic expression, and at the same 
time its solace, in the noble sorrow, the poig- 
nant grief, which some of his earlier pictures 
breathe. But Raphael's education ‘n Art must 
have been furthered in the happiest way by the 
circumstance of his being apprenticed and sent 
by his guardians (probably as early as the year 
1495) to Pietro Perugino at Perugia. 1is 
master was just then at the very climax of his 
profession, and his pictures of that period anite 
great science and scrupulous execution, with 
a pure sentiment and enthusiastic feeling for 
his religious tasks, in which he at that time 
surpassed all the other painters of Italy. The 
impression produced on the mind of the youthful 
Raphael by the works of his master, breathing 
such a spirit, and the perfect manner in which 
he penetrated into them, are shown in his own 
works, which, up to the year 1504, partake wholly 
of the same tendency. 

A residence likewise in the poetical city of 
Perugia, situated on an open, airy height, and 
commanding extensive views over the favoured 
land of Umbria—lastly, the society of other 
amiable and highly-gifted pupils of Perugino, as 
Spagna, for example, were circumstances which 
could not fail to have produced a beneficial effect 
on the education of the young Raphael. In his 
works of this period, however, a 
this dependence on his master and his stil 
limited knowledge of forms, the individual stamp 
of his genius is discernible, in a wonderful 
feeling for grace, and inward satisfaction and 
repose, as well as in great mental energy. 
The two chefsdeuvre of this period, painted in 
the years 1502 and 1503, are the “ Coronation 

of Mary,”* now in the gallery of the Vatican, 
A cor ae 








* Engraved by E. Stilzel. 











and the “ Marriage of Mary and Joseph,” called 
the Sposalizio,* the chief ornament of the gall 

of the Brera at Milan. The latter picture, which 
bears the date of 1504, is, with few alterations, 
taken from a composition by Perugino.+ 

The year 1504 was the commencement of a 
new an mole Sepereant epoch in the career 
of Raphael. The residence. at that time in 
Florence of Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest 
painter whom Italy then penne. and properly 
speaking the founder of the highest school of 
painting there, induced the young Raphael to 
make a journey to that city, whither he started 
in the month of October, furnished with a letter 
of introduction from Johanna della Rovere, 
sister of the Duke of Urbino, to Pietro Soderini, 
at that time the head of the Republic of 
Florence. This letter, dated the first of Octo- 
ber,t shows, by its warmth of expression, in 
what high estimation Raphael already stood 
at the court of Urbino. Let us, for an instant, 
consider the impression which the noble city 
of Florence, so long the focus of the elaborate 
studies of nature and the scientific ground- 
work of Art, especially in design and the know- 
ledge of light and shade, must have produced on 
Raphael, then in his twenty-first year. Of the 
world of Art there presented to his youthful and 
enthusiastic gaze, I shall mention, among the 
earlier works, only the celebrated fresco-paintings 
of Masaccio in the Church of the Carmine,§ and 
the bronze gates of Lorenzo Ghiberti|| in the 
Baptistery at Florence, since the great influence 
of these works on the young artist is distinctly 
visible in his later pictures. From the former he 
acquired a sharpness and grandeur of character, 
and a distribution of the masses, which he had 
never before seen; in the gates of Ghiberti- 
he perceived a delicacy and varied study of 
Nature which must also have been new to him. 
Among living painters, however, none could have 
produced such an effect upon him as Leonardo 
da Vinci, whose works combine the deepest 
knowledge of drawing and surface, with the 
finest penetration into the spiritual character of 
his vocation, and who had just then completed 
the celebrated cartoon of the “Fight for the 
Standard,” in the battle between the Florentines 
and the army of the Duke of Milan, at Anghiari, 
in 1440,—a work which he executed on commis- 
sion for the Governmentof Florence.% If Raphael, 
under the influence of all these impressions, 
became again astudent, satisfied how much great- 
ness still remained for him to acquire in his Art, 
he yet divested himself but slowly and by d 
of his previous modes of conception, and of the 
forms of Art in which he had been used to ex- 

ress these ; and it is highly interesting to follow, 
in some of the works he executed during the 
four years he spent (with three interruptions) 
in Florence, his gradual progress and the changes 
he underwent. These four years, indeed, may 
properly be considered as the period of his 
— into the higher walks and mastery of 

rt. 

Three works are peculiarly characteristic of 
Raphael's transition from one to another style. 
of Art:—that executed for the nuns of St. 
Antony of Padua, at hey a large altar-piece ; 
a second, of the family of Ansidei, painted for 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas, in the Church of the 
Serviti, St. Fiorenzo, at Perugia, founded b 
Simon Ansidei, who died in 1490 ; and the thi 
a picture known by the name of the Madonna 
del Gran Duca. 

In the first of these pictures, bearing the date 


* Engraved by Ging Longhi. 

+t Engraved by Samuel Amsler. This picture, painted 
for the Cathedral of Ly, ag taken away yy the 
French, and is now at Caen, Normandy. See Passa- 
vant, Part I. page 75. 

See this Ictter in Passavant, Part I. page 527. 
The best copies ee J Carlo Lasinio, in seven plates. 
| Engraved very faithfully by the Calmuck F r, in 
eleven plates. 

{ Bergeret, in Paris, has given an engraving of this 
cartoon, which is unfortunately lost, from a drawing in his 
preeten. This engraving comprises other groups 

sides the celebrated “ Fight for the Standard,” earlier 
known from the engraving of Edelinck and the plate in 
the Etruria Pittrice (Vol. I. tab. xxix.) Without pretend- 
ing to decide from engraving whether the drawing 
from which it was made was by L.da Vinci, I cannot 
- with Passavant in considering these new groups as 
of French execution. 
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5,* the whole composition, with the exception 
1 ‘he predella, was manifestly sketched in the 
ear 1504, before Raphael's journey to Florence ; 
lod in its enna. ~- one 
‘ jonably belong e e period ; 
a benetie (a semicircle) over the chief picture 
with the half-figure 0 
of benediction, with 
two cherubim. 


two worshipping angels and 


and treatment, is here stillclearly visible. In the 


ief picture, on the contrary, 
praca and the little John at the foot of the 
throne worshipping, are connected with that 
iod by certain peculiarities. 
d, the head of Mary, in the long oval, and 
the more correct proportions of the single parts, 
the nose, mouth, and 
in the Peruginesque epoc 


Peter and Paul. The motivesare here more free, 
the position of the feet in particular more natural, 
the masses of the drapery broader. In these, as 


lower picture, we trace the effect which the works 
of Fra Bartolomeo produced on the youthful 
Raphael ; whilst, on the other hand, in the 
freedom and peculiar grace of movement in St. 
Catherine and St. Rosalia, the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci is discernible. 

This picture, which was sold by the nuns in 
the year 1678, for 2000 scudi, to Count Gio. 
Antonio Bigarrini, at Rome, was removed at a 
later period to the Colonna Gallery ; and toward 
the year 1800 came into the possession of the 
King of Naples, It still remains in the apart- 
ments of the royal palace. 

Of the five pieces of the predella, which 
were sold by the nuns in 1603 to Queen Chris- 
tina, of Sweden, and afterwards transferred to 
the Orleans Gallery, with which they came to 
England, the “Bearing the Cross,"+ and the 
“Mourning the Body of Christ,” ¢ both in com- 

sition and execution, manifest the Florentine 
influence. In the “Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” § the execution, but in the “ St. Francis 
and St. Anthony of Padua,” || the invention 


likewise, might have emanated from the fellow- | 


pupils of Raphael. 

n the second picture,“ on the other hand, 
which also bears the date 1505, the epoch of 
Perugino is scarcely traceable except in the some 
what large body of the child, in the position of 
John the Evangelist (here represented as a man) 
beside the throne, as well as in the expression 
of the heads of the two, and of Mary. The care- 
ful study of nature, and the rounding of the 
naked parts, the freedom in the attitude of St. 
Nicholas, and the truth to nature in his head, 
the clearness of the shadows and reflected lights, 
indicate the fruits which Raphael had, even at 
that time, derived from his residence in Flo- 
rence.** In the year 1764, this picture was pur- 
chased from the church in Perugia for Lord 
Robert Spencer, who afterwards presented it to 
his brother, the Duke of M wlborough. It has 
ever since remained at Blenheim, the country 
mansion of that family. 

The third picture under our consideration is 
the “ Madonna del Gran Duca,” a name which it 
received from the affection of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, Ferdinand IIL, for this work 
which he carried about with him in all his 
travels ++ In the head pletely 
in the spirit of his master, Raphael attained the 


highe resi rve i 
ghest expression of fervent fecling and mater. 


nal bliss which he ever produced ; whilst the | 


careful study of nature, which, 


from the in- 


i 


* Hitherto only engraved in a sn i . 
) oul) aall outline by D’ Agin- 
— History of Art, plate 182. (English Edition iar), 
Now in the possession of Mr. Miles, of Leich (% rt 
See ey ap oy in England, Part I page 351 : wea 
Tt Now in the possession of Mr Why of Ba 
te, o ron Hi 
See Kunstwerke in England, S srt glo a wan 
§ Now in the possession of Mr. Rog, rs in Lond 
Ibid : YI 1 pane “on + , ondon, 
Now in Dulwich College, See [bj 
> \otege. See Ibid. Pt. 11., page 19: 
© Engreved by Gruner for Passavaut's owe rh 
Jovers of Art may look forw ard to receiving ' 
complete in all its part x 
from a very successful d 
house. 
Lad q 
See a detailed criticism | eK 
Pan apy hin the K 
Engraved by Raphael Morg! 


See 


s, by the same excellent artist 


rawing which I have seen at his 


unstwerke in England, 


wen 


f God the Father, in the act | 


eves, which are too small | ; . ment : 
ooh, ovines the Florentine | which, according to the superscription, was 
’ 


influence. This remark applies still more to the | 


fluence of Florentine Art, is seen in the body of 


‘the child, imparts to this painting an entirely 


wise, the following parts | 
period ; viz., | 


novel charm, superior to that of his earlier 
works which breathe a similar feeling. We 
cannot be surprised that an affection for it 
has been inherited by the present Grand 


| Duchess, so powerful, that she has it generally 


The impress of Perugino’s school, | 
with which thie picture clearly viib aed that clear and bright harmony of tone in the 


only the child Jesus | 


| Raphael. 


apartment. In this picture, 
btedly painted towards the end 
we observe, for the first time, 


in her sleeping 
which was undou 
of the year 1505, 


flesh, as well as in the draperies, which is com- 
mon in Raphael's pictures subsequent to the 
Florentine epoch. But the readiness with 


On the other | which Raphael seized and mastered the great 


features of the Florentine school of painting, is 
seen in the celebrated fresco in the semicircular 
lunette in the Church of St. Severo, at Perugia, 


likewise finished in the year 1505. In the 
figure of Christ, represented in glory, with God 
the Father above, in the youthful angels, in the 
six Saints (Benedict, Romualdo, Laurence, Je- 


well as in the deep glowing tone of the whole | Tome, Maurus, and Placidus) at the side of 


Christ, we perceive, especially in the symmetri- 
cal arrangement, the impression which the 


| ancient mosaics in the Baptistery, and in St. 


Miniato in Monte, at Florence, had made upon 
The noble characters, so true to 
nature, the grace and freedom of movement, the 


| beautiful and broad masses of the draperies, the 
| harmonious balance in the colouring, show, on 


the other hand, the extraordinary success of 
his studies of Art as it then existed in Florence. 
At the same time this work is in the highest 


| degree interesting as Raphael's earliest known 


The | 


an engraving | 


| classed the “St. Catherine,” 
| ornaments of the National Gallery. 
of Mary, stil! completely 


| Mary regards the Child 





| monumental painting, although the masterly 
| treatment of the fresco-painting argues a previous 


employment of it. Dr. Emil Braun, of Rome, 
has rendered a great service to all lovers of 
Raphael, by bringing this painting into public 
notice for the first time, in the engraving exe- 
cuted by that admirable artist, Professor Keller, 
of Dusseldorf,—a service the more valuable, 
as the original work is very much injured, and 
undergoing gradual decay. 

But in Raphael's easel-pictures, subsequent to 
the year 1505, this influence of Florentine Art 
becomes more and more prominent. I shall 
here advert to those which appear to me pecu- 
liarly characteristic in this point of view, and 
in the order in which, according to my opinion, 
they were probably painted. 

In the “ Madonna and Child,” from the Casa 
Tempi, now in the Royal Gallery at Munich, the 


| motive, as the mother presses the child to her 


with the utmost tenderness, is far more dra- 
matic, and the task which the artist sets himself, 
in some bold but not wholly successful fore- 
shortenings, is much more difficult, than in the 


_ above-mentioned three transition-pictures. In 


the head of Mary we no longer observe the 
feeling of tender sadness which characterises the 
school of Perugino, but simply one of the deepest 
and most joyous maternal love. This picture 
was in all probability executed in the course of 
the year 1506.* 

With this work is connected, in point of time 
the beautiful picture of the “ Madonna with the 
Fan Palm,” one of the chief ornaments of the 

iridgewater Gallery.+ <A little later may be 
now one of the 


In the so-called “Belle Jardiniére,” well known 
as one of the ornaments of the Louvre, and 
which was painted in the year 1508,t a further 
remarkable progress is perceptible. The ex- 
pression of tranquil bliss and maiden innocence 
undisturbed by any care or sorrow, with which 
ji as it looks u 
exhibits thus early the germ of that elevated 
dignity which distinguishes Raphael’s later 


| Madonnas. The motive in the figure of St. 


John, kneeling with fervent reverence before 


- infant Christ, required a considerable amount 
of artistic knowledge. In the bodies of the two 


< Engraved by B. Desnoyers, 
See a fuller account of this pic i < 
PL Ip as tof this picture in the Kunstwerke, 
+ > a . ; 
ai — ant has lately discovered the certain trace of a 
igure of One, in the date inscribed in Roman 


numerals, whereas I j 
| 1 in common with others had previously 





children we recognise careful studies” after 
nature, and the successful efforts to round off 
the single parts; all trace of the conventional 
graces of the school of Perugino here disappear, 
and in their place we observe that peculiar 
grace acquired from a refined study of nature, 
which gained for Raphael amongst his contem- 
poraries the epithet of “ graziosissimo.” 

Raphael exhibited all the aspects of the 
artistic powers he at this time possessed, in 
a picture completed in the same year, “The 
Entombment,” which constitutes one of the 
chief ornaments of the celebrated collection 
in the Borghese Palace at Rome.* The object 
of the artist here was to exhibit a highly dra- 
matic action, to express vehement and painful 
passions of the soul, Raphael seems fully to 
have comprehended the greatness and difficulty 
of this task, for of none of his other works do 
there exist so many studies as of this. He 
determined, however, in the principal motives 
to adhere to a celebrated engraving of the 
picture of “The Entombment,” of Andrea Man- 
tegna, an artist highly esteemed by his father, 
while he has greatly heightened the beauty of 
its details. He has here been equally success- 
ful in giving the most striking and beautiful 
expression to the deepest mental grief, in the 
heads of the Magdalen, John, and the fainting 
Mary, and in finishing and rounding off the body 
of Christ and the other naked parts of the pic- 
ture, after nature, with a precision and accuracy 
bordering on hardness. 

One of the last pictures which Raphael exe- 
cuted during this Florentine period of his 
career, probably in the first half of the year 
1508, is the “Madonna di Casa Colonna,” one 
of the ornaments of the Royal Museum at 
Berlin.+ In this there is no remaining trace of 
the Madonnas of Perugino : the beautiful Mother 
is bending in tranquil bliss over her lovely, 
life-joyous child. In the momentariness of the 
motive, as she desists from reading in a prayer- 
book, and supports the child which is reaching 
up to her—in the beautiful and refined forms of 
the Child, in the easy and thoughtful execution, 
this picture exhibits the greatest artistic freedom 
of all Raphael’s works of this period. In point 
of date and manner it agrees most nearly with 
the “Virgin and Child,” in the collection of 
Lord Cowper, at Panshanger.t The picture 
likewise of “The Virgin,” in the Bridgewater 
Gallery, gazing with love on the joyous up- 
turned features of the child, belongs to this 
period and tendency, although perhaps painted 
somewhat earlier. I formerly erroneously ques- 
tioned the originality of this picture. 

It was at this period of his career that 
Raphael, who was then twenty-five years of age, 
received in the summer of 1508, through the 
mediation of his uncle, the celebrated architect 
Bramante, an order from Pope Julius IL. to 
embellish an apartment in the Vatican with 
fresco-paintings. But before we accompany him 
thither, I must notice some of the influences 
which acted upon Raphael during his Florentine 
epoch. The intercourse and friendship of the 
learned and variously-gifted Taddeo Taddei at 
Florence, in whose house Raphael met with the 
kindest reception, operated most beneficially on 
his general mental cultivation,—a condition so 
rarely appreciated or considered by artists, yet 
so indispensable to the accomplishment of any- 
thing truly great; and this advantage enabled 
him, during his residence at Urbino in the year 
1506, to derive full benefit from the inter- 
course of many men of the most cultivated 
minds whom Italy then possessed, and who 
were associated at the court of Urbino, as Pietro 
Bembo, Bibiena, and Count Balthasar Castiglione. 

Two other circumstances, however, must 
have exercised a great influence on the lofty 
flight which Raphael's genius afterwards took in 
Art at Rome. His intimacy with the celebrated 
painter Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco, who was 
at that time animated by a strong religious 
excitement, and Raphael's elderin years, rekindled 
in the mind of the latter an enthusiasm for the 





* Engraved by S. Amsler. 

+ Engraved by Casper. 
_} See a more detailed description of this picture in 
Kunstwerke, Part III., p. 5 (English translation). 
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class of religious subjects, which his delight in 
the study of the simple beauty of nature had 
for a while superseded. But the public exhibi- 
tion, in the year 1506, of Michael Angelo’s 
highly extolled cartoon, representing the Floren- 
tines surprised whilst bathing by an attack of the 
Pisans, and in the act of dressing and arming them- 
selves and hastening to the fight,* must neces- 
sarily have powerfully stimulated Raphael's efforts 
to attain a grander conception and more free 
treatment of form. The suddenness and stirring 
animation of the scene had given Michael Angelo 
an opportunity to exhibit his profound anato- 
mical science, and his masterly power in the 
boldest foreshortenings, in the over-strained 
action of the muscles, and in every difficult 
variety of attitude, in a degree and manner 
which modern Art had never before accom- 
plished ; insomuch that the appearance of this 
cartoon formed quite an epoch among the artists 
of Tuscany, and it was even preferred to the 
above-mentioned one by Leonardo da Vinci, as 
a companion to which it had been executed, 
likewise on commission for the city of Florence. 

Thus prepared, and under the influence of 
such impressions, Raphael could not at this 

riod have met with anything more favour- 
able than his summons to Rome by Pope 
Julius I1.—a pontiff who was far in advance of 
all the princes of his time in a true taste for Art, 
as well as in the energy and means necessary to 
carry out grand undertakings. At the same 
time the greatness of the antique world, which 
was now first presented to Raphael’s gaze, could 
not have failed to operate on a mind of his 
susceptibility and power, in a wonderfully ex- 
panding and elevating manner. In addition to 
all these influences was, lastly, the intercourse 
of a number of men who at that time rendered 
Rome the focus of mental cultivation and refine- 
ment in Europe. Raphael showed himself quite 
equal to the greatness of these circumstances 
and relations of life, as well as to the grand and 
elevating tasks which were appointed him ; 
and in an incredibly short time the wings 
of his genius unfolded to their full stretch and 
power. This was at once seen in the cycle of 
ideas which he proposed to the Pope for the 
pictorial embellishment of the Camera della 
Segnatura, an apartment in which the Pope used 
to sign his decrees. Raphael's intention in this 
task was to represent artistically and to glorify 
the highest interests of humanity,—Religion, 
Science, Art under the form of Poetry, and 
Justice. 

In the representation of Religion, executed in 
the year 1509, which corresponded with the 
medizval Church mode of conception, Raphael 
perceived, with a rare power of genius and 
penetration, that in order to attain the solem- 
nity and elevation befitting the subject, he 
must in his arrangement follow the old Christian 
mosaics, the grand and varied effect of which 
he had recently witnessed in Rome. In the 
upper portion of the picture,t+ therefore, following 
the strict symmetrical arrangement of those 
mosaics, he represented God the Father at the 
very top,—under Him, Christ in glory, between 
Mary and John the Baptist,—and around these, 
in a semicircle, apostles, patriarchs, and saints. 
But with the finest skill, Raphael, by the variety 
of motives in the corresponding figures, as well 
as by the decided yet artistically perfected exe- 
cution of the forms, balanced the severity of the 
antique with the higher requirements of the 
cultivated state of Artin his time. A still greater 
opportunity for the freer treatment of the cor- 
responding groups was afforded in the lower 
portion of the picture, where Fathers of the 
Church, saints, and the congregation are as- 
sembled around the communion-cup and the 
host, the symbol of redemption, standing upon 
the altar, over which hovers the Holy Spirit. 


* The chief portion, consisting of nineteen figures, is 
engraved by T. Schiavonetti, from a picture at Holkham, 
the seat of the Earl of Leicester, painted in chiaro- 
oscuro. Beside this, the chief group, also by Augustino 
Veneziano, and single figures by Mare Antonio. See the 
fuller description in the Kunstwerke in England, Part IIL, 
p. 304 of the English translation. 

+ Engraved by Volpato. Another engraving, of which 
the greatest expectations may be formed, by Professor 
Keller, of Diisseldorf, has been for some years in progress 
of execution. 





It is highly interesting to observe how Raphael, 
during the execution of this work, added to the 
grandeur of the forms, the freedom of represen- 
tation, and the breadth in the masses of drapery. 
In this picture Painting attained its highest and 
most beautiful development, in the grave and 
severe Church style, and here celebrates its 
triumph. 

In the “ Apollo and Muses on the Summit of 
Parnassus,” executed in the year 1510, where 
Raphael represents Poetry, he has worthily 
associated with the most celebrated Greek and 
Latin poets, Homer and Virgil, the greatest 
poets of Italy, Dante and Petrarca.* This pic- 
ture, in which the combination of colours is 
peculiarly bright and harmonious, exhibits the 
enthusiasm for ancient poetry which so remark- 
ably characterised that period. The forms, as 
well as the heads, of the Muses possess a mar- 
vellous beauty. Raphael had originally given 
the lyre to Apollo, as is seen in an engraving by 
Marc Antonio, from a drawing by Raphael ; and I 
quite agree with my friend Passavant, that the 
exchange of the lyre for a violin in this picture 
was probably made at the desire of Julius IL, 
who, perhaps, wished in this manner to immor- 
talise Giacomo Sansecondo, a favourite impro- 
visatore of that time, who used generally to 
accompany himself on the violin. 

The third picture in this Stanza, opposite to 
that of “ Religion,” likewise executed in 1510, 
represents Science, and is commonly known by 
the name of “The School of Athens.” This 
work+ exhibits, in conformity with the subject, a 
greater freedom in arrangement than the pic- 
ture of “Religion.” In place of the law of 
symmetry, the law of eurhythmy rather is here 
observed. The forms have a greater fullness, 
and display the most masterly execution : the 
masses of drapery exhibit a greater breadth, aud 
the keeping of the whole corresponds in a far 
higher degree to what is understood by the term 
“pictorial effect.” The entire space in the = 
ment—a magnificent building in the taste of the 
Renaissance, with various perspective steges 
in the centre—is treated in this pictorial 
manner. Among the statues which adorn this 
building, Minerva and Apollo occupy the prin- 
cipal places, and bear a strikingly significant 
reference to the subject of the picture. In the 
centre of the whole, we see Plato and Aristotle, 
the heads of the two great branches or tenden- 
cies into which philosophy is divided—idealism 
and realism. This contrast is incom ly 
expressed in the idealist Plato, a venerable and 
enthusiastic old man, by his arm uplifted to 
Heaven, and in Aristotle, a vigorous man of 
keen intellect, by his outspread hand pointing 
downwards, indicating the broad basis of reality, 
on which he rests. In the auditors of the two 
philosophers, extending perspectively deeper 
into the picture, and finely distanced according 
to the laws of aerial perspective, the pictorial 
principle is again peculiarly prominent, We may 
infer, with certainty, that in the mutual relation of 
the philosophers, as well as in the characteristic 
features of the details, Raphael derived great 
assistance from the communications of Balthasar 
Castiglione, Bibiena, and other men of highly 
cultivated minds, with whom he was soon on 
terms of close intimacy in Rome. With refer- 
ence to Raphael’s time, this picture gives us 
the most intellectual, artistic personification of 
the zealous study of the Greek philosophy at 
that time in Italy by the Platonists. 

In the same manner the representation of the 
Roman and Canon Law, executed in 1511, 
which forms two pictures on the fourth wall, 
is, on the one hand, an exhibition of the great 
legal power of the Pope, and on the other, of the 
zeal with which the Roman law was, at that 
time, studied in Italy. But, in three allegorical 
figures, occupying the space above the two 
pictures which are separated by the window, 
“ Prudence between Strength and Moderation,” 
Raphael, at the early age of only twenty-eight 
years, attained the highest grade of his genius 
in balancing the figures in the allotted space, in 
the grace of the motives, the nobleness of the 
characters, the beauty and grandeur of the 





* Engraved by Volpato. 
+ Engraved by Volpato. 
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the fullest measure of approbation from the 
Pope, a man of no less cultivated intellect, 
than great feeling for Art, whilst it excited the 
highest enthusiasm amongst all the artists and 
amateurs of Rome. 

It was probably during the time that Raphael 
was engaged on the painting of this Stanza, that 
he executed the little picture known by the 
name of the Aldobrandini Raphael. In the 
graceful and animated movement, in the slender 
form of the Madonna, this picture recalls the © 
last works of Raphael's Florentine epoch, the 
“ Madonna di Casa Colonna,” and the “ Madonna 
del Baldacchino.” The same remark applies to 
the “Infant Christ,” as well as to the “ Little 
John,” who stretches out his hand playfully for 
a pink which is offered to him by the infant 
Christ. The study of the forms, however, 
manifests a greater artistic maturity, and the 
tone of the flesh, as well as the light and cool 
tints of the drapery, exhibit the influence of a 
long acquaintance with fresco-painting. The 
employment, likewise, of gold, although very 
sparingly, in the borders and glories, points to 
this earlier period of the Roman epoch. Duri: 
the dominion of the French in Italy, after the 
Revolution of 1789, the painter Day obtained 
this little picture from the Aldobrandini family 
in Rome, and afterwards sold it to Lord Garvagh, 
in whose residence in London it still remains.+ 

In the year 1511, likewise, probably towards 
its close, Raphael executed, for Sigismondo Conti, 
private secretary of the Pope, the altar-picture 
which has become so celebrated under the name 
of “The Madonna di Fuligno.” This work, in 
various points of view, ranks with the most im- 
portant of Raphael's easel-pictures.t For the 
first time in his artistic career he represents 
the Madonna enthroned on the clouds, as Queen 
of Heaven. August dignity and grace reign in 
her features. The infant Christ, standing at her 
side, looks lovingly down on the donor, who is 
kneeling beneath in fervent devotion,—Conti, 
a speaking portrait, who is recommended to his 
care by his tutelar patron standing behind him, 
the venerable St. Jerome, On the other side of 
the picture, corresponding to Conti, kneels St. 
Francis, entreating fervently the Divine grace 
for the people collected before the picture, 
towards whom he points with his right hand. 
In the head of the Saint, — has given, 
under the most finished form of Art, the highest 
expression to the religious sentiment of longing 
which he acquired in the school of Perugino. 
Behind St. Francis, and corresponding to St. 
Jerome, stands John the Baptist, of a serious and 
severe character; and here, too, quite in the 
spirit of the Scriptures, as the forerunner of 
Christ, he points towards Him with his right 
hand, whilst looking out of the picture toward 
the people, and drawing their attention to the 
presence of the Deity. In the centre, between 
these two groups, Raphael, with his peculiarly 
refined feeling of style, has filled the otherwise 
void by the introduction of an angel, 
whose beautiful featuresare radiant with heavenly 
joy. Upon a small tablet, which he holds,was for- 
merly an inscriptiop referring to the person who 
gave the commission for the picture. In thigwork, 
wherein the brilliant but fe defined: circle 
surrounding “Mary and the Child,” recalls to 
mind the old-fashioned, mediaeval, almond-shaped 
form—thence called by Vasari Mandorla, in which 
the Deity is usually represented—Raphael again 
carries out, in the highest form of Art, the old 
method of composition in altar-pictures, “ Mary 
and the Child,” with adoring saints on either 
side. Without sacrificing the law of symmetrical 





* Engraved b 


Raphael Manion. 
t See my “Kunstwerke und Kunstler in England,” 
Part I1., p. 15. Engraved by Alessandro Mochetti. 


t Engraved by Desnoyers. 
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them packed up for some weeks before display- 
ing them. This, they said, would greatly injure 
the brilliancy and beauty of their works, while 
there exists no necessity for their being thus 
closed up, inasmuch as the rapid communication 
between the two cities enables the goods to be 
conveyed speedily from one to the other. In 
short, it is evident from all we heard and saw 
that, if the time for receiving such manufactured 
articles be not extended to the latest possible 
moment, we shall not get much from the other 
side of the Channel in these departments of 
Industrial Art. 

Having thus briefly alluded to some of the 
objections made, and difficulties felt, by the 
foreign competitor, and which we trust may yet 
be obviated by the Executive, Committee in 
London, where they have the power—we proceed 
to notice what we found to be in progress among 
the principal manufacturing firms of Paris. We 
visited more than a hundred of these, and were 
received everywhere with the greatest courtesy 
and consideration ; the Art-Journal is well known 
among the manufacturers of the city, especially 
by the illustrated reports of the French exposi- 
tions. We were much gratified to hear the 
most favourable opinions expressed of our efforts 
to do justice to their exertions in time past, as 
well as their ready offers of assistance for the 
future. It surprised them greatly to find that 
the conductors of any periodical publication 
should consider it worth their while to send 
correspondents over half Europe, to ascertain 
what may be expected for the great festival of 
Industry. 

All the principal silversmiths and jewellers 
are busily occupied in the work of preparation. 
We saw in one establishment a magnificent silver 
tea-service, unique in design and of most elaborate 
workmanship; in another, a richly-wrought silver 
jewel-box, of Gothic character ; and elsewhere, 
a massive candelabrum several feet high, made 
for the Pacha of Egypt, and a profusely-orna- 
mented gold cartridge-box, intended for the same 
destination ; while another firm are producing 
several caskets of great beauty : yet we are bound 
to state that we have seen in England articles 
quite equal to these in all the essentials of ex- 
cellence. 

A visit to various bronze manufactories 
afforded us much pleasure; we found much 
there that is good, and much also of an inferior 
quality. There will be a considerable display of 
this material in figures, lamps, lustres, vases. 
One manufacturer is producing a chandelier, set 
with enamels and imitation pearls, the effect of 
which when lighted up is as novel as it is bril- 
liant ; and we saw in the atelier of another some 
vases of rather small dimensions, but most artis- 
tically designed and executed, such as Cellini 
would not have disowned. As we know that 
Birmingham has lately made great strides in 
this art, we shall feel anxious to see the two in 
competition. 

It is extraordinary with the means and ap- 
pliances which England has so readily at her 
command for the production of ornamental iron- 
work, she is still so far behind our continental 
neighbours both in the quantity and quality she 
puts forth. There is no doubt but that were 
the demand for it greater, far more attention 
would be given to its manufacture; but the 
architects and builders of this country seem yet 
to be opposed to its free introduction into our 
edifices : whether this arises from the additional 
cost it would entail, or from some other cause 
which we cannot divine, it is impossible to say ; 
still it is much to be deplored that so beautiful 
a description of external ornament should be 
denied us, while Paris abounds with it in every 
direction. One cannot pass through a single 
street of the city, whether it be new or cid, 
without stopping to admire the elaborate and 
rich specimens of iron-work which meet the eye 
on all sides in the shape of balconies, verandahs, 
panels inserted in doors, knockers, &c., &c. The 
butchers’ shops, in many instances, are peculiarly 
distinguished for their ornamental iron-work, 
which they use instead of shutters, and fix as 
cornices and bressimers over their shops. The 
foundries in Paris, Lille, St. Dizier, and other 
=, find therefore much occupation in this 

ind of work, and are now preparing to send 





over to us some of their best work, not only of 
such matters as we have enumerated, but like- 
wise in chandeliers, lamps, posts, fountains, 
crosses, &c., of which many very admirable 
designs were submitted to us. 

A firm celebrated for the manufacture of 
church ornaments in metal, have executed some 
jewelled ornaments and cups, as well as a variety 
of decorations in brass; and another house has 
got ready a variety of candelabra and chande- 
liers of the same material. 

The cutlers of Paris seem unwilling to enter 
the lists with the workmen of Sheffield, but two 
or three of the principal gunsmiths, and several 
sword cutlers, intend to exhibit ; they showed us 
some fine specimens yet in an unfinished state. 

The carvers in wood and marble are exceed- 
ingly busy, and we shall unquestionably see 
some very beautiful examples of their handicraft. 
The Parisians admire ornamental furniture, con- 
sequently there is always a great demand for 
their services; some of them are most clever 
artists, educated for a far higher department of 
art, but compelled by circumstances to exercise 
their talents on more humble works. In most 
cases where carved furniture is exhibited, it will 
be in the name of the dealer, not in that of the 
actual executor, who supplies the former with 
whatever he may require, and to whom the 
whole merit of the article belongs. We visited 
several factories and workshops in which were a 
variety of domestic and purely ornamental 
objects, executed in a very elegant style; and a 
number of carved chimney-pieces are entitled to 
high commendation. We expect that in this 
department we shall find ourselves inferior to 
the French artisans, who have far greater exer- 
cise for their powers than our own, in the elabo- 
rate external carvings of the Parisian edifices. 

The papier-maché manufacturers, on the other 
hand, are very far behind us; there is nothing 
worthy of the slightest comparison with the 
produce of Birmingham; but the workers in 
buhl have attained a high degree of perfection. 

The artists in terra-cotta seem to have done 
little or nothing since our visit to Paris in 1849. 
There are but few of them, and these princi- 
pally men of considerable talent, though, gene- 
rally, in comparatively humble circumstances. 
Hence they rarely produce new works till the 
old stock is well-nigh sold off; and as regards 
our Exposition, we found them unwilling to 
incur (as they thought they must do) the ex- 
pense and the risk of forwarding their frail goods 
to England. There are one or two, however, 
who have applied for space. 

We now come to the article of carpets, a 
luxury in which the Parisians are beginning to 
indulge extensively. There are three or her 
very large houses in Paris who are making great 
efforts to rival Brussels and Axminster. We 
visited these establishments, and saw numerous 
rich and costly designs ; there is no doubt of our 
having a considerable display from these quarters. 
The national works at Gobelin are in full activity, 
both in tapestries and carpeting, the result of 
which we expect to see in the “ Palace of Glass ” 
in May next; although the secrecy maintained 
in the factory prevents our speaking positively 
on the subject. We saw there some exquisitely 
wrought productions, which, if sent, will not of 
course be admitted in competition. 

This also may be said of the porcelain of 
Sévres; there is much doing here, but we could 
not ascertain for what especial purpose, from 
the same silence being observed among the 
fabricants as at the Gobelin works. Two or three 
of the leading private manufacturers will exhibit, 
the superiority of whose works over our own, 
so far as we could judge from what was submitted 
to us, consists in the delicacy and finish of the 
paintings. We shall not, however, be greatly 
surprised to find Messrs. Copeland and Messrs. 
Minton proving formidable competitors. 

The mercers’ shops of Paris are filled with 
the beautiful silks of Lyons, and the ribbons of 
St. Etienne and St. Chamond. Spitalfields, 
Manchester, and Coventry must be vigilant and 
careful, to avoid defeat in the impending contest. 

Thus far our observation of what is doing in 
France extended, andthe result leaves us no 
ground for apprehending ill-success to the manu- 
facturing industry of Great Britain. There isa 








spirit of perseverance, energy end diligence, 
among our countrymen, which urges them on- 
wards in the race for superiority,—the more 
strenuously as the difficulties seem insuperable. 
These qualities, if exercised with discretion and 
judgment, will enable them to surmount almost 
every obstacle ; if they fail in 1851 the blame 
will be their own, and the loss will be theirs 
also; for there is no concealing the fact that 
the foreigner is expecting to reap a large reward 
from his present exertions, and he should have it 
if found deserving,—“ Palmam qui merwit, ferat.” 
The time is but short now for our remarks to be 
of much service in the way of incentive; let us 
hope a few months will prove them to have 
been unnecessary. Under any circumstances, we 
would fain believe that our visits to the conti- 
nent will not have been without their use to all 
who may be more or less interested in the 
Great INTERNATIONAL Exposition. 


—¢—— 


THE PREPARATIONS IN HOLLAND 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


Ir must be regarded as a proof of the almost 
universal interest felt in the approaching Exhi- 
bition, that a people so proverbially unexcitable 
as the Dutch should be stirred into something 
like energetic action by the summons that 
England has sent forth. But Holland is a 
country of traders, not manufacturers ; its wealth 
and its grandeur arise from commercial pur- 
suits; it has neither minerals, nor wood, nor 
coals, out of which and by means of which the 
useful and the ornamental are formed; and 
though these are procured, through its commerce, 
from other countries, the supply is so limited 
as scarcely to be sufficient for home consump- 
tion. Exportation of such articles as these 
materials would command is out of the question ; 
except perhaps carved furniture, of which, we 
believe, a large quantity is manufactured in 
Holland, and sold in England as “antiques.” 
The rich pastures and the breeds of cattle which 
they sustain, are the main sources of the pro- 
ducing wealth of the country, if we except the 
flax from which the Dutch linens, se celebrated 
for their fine texture and durability, are made. 
The paper of Holland is also of first-rate quality, 
and used at one time to command high prices 
on the Continent; but the former buyers now 
manufacture for themselves. 

In the absence therefore of all such means and 
appliances as other —— for making a 
display of their industrial Arts, we cannot 
reasonably expect great things from Holland. 
Still we shall not be without some specimens of 
what her producing classes can accomplish, as 
the following report from our correspondent 
there will show. We premise the notice by 
stating that he has put himself in communication 
both with the Government commission of the 
country, and with the principal contributors, for 
the purpose of laying before them our plans for 
engraving the works of the latter; and all 
parties express their perfect readiness to co- 
operate with us in our undertaking. 


“ Thave taken a hasty tourthrough the country, 
starting from RorrerpamM, celebrated for its 
ship-building, which will contribute a few models 
of naval architecture, and on to Scu1eDAM, whose 
principal manufacture is so well known, that no 
specimen is needed ; there will however be con- 
tributions of white lead, and of farina, from this 
latter place. 

“ Next comes Detrt, long famous for its blue 
earthenware, known by the title of Delft-ware ; 
you will have specimens of these, and of carpeting, 
for I understand Dutch carpeting is beginning 
to be extensively used in England. 

“The rich and populous village of the Hacuz 
is we carved rosewood furniture, silver 
embroidery, and chased silver cups, &c. Some 
of these objects are —_ elegant. 

“ Leypen, still, and for a long time past, re- 
nowned for its woollen manufactures, is at present 
represented by six houses, who are getting oo 4 
specimens of their beautiful soft blankets wit 
scarlet borders, that make one warm to look upon. 
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ee 
“ AustenDaM will show . very varied list < 
uctions ; machines for preparing £U 

te principle, rich cut velvets better known 
as Utrecht velvet, wax candles very cheap, 

inted glass for windows, models of improve- 
ments on railways, and new modes of stopping 
carriages on the same, with other objects too 
numerous to specify. 

« Zeist, a little village near Utrecht, where the 
large establishment of Moravian brothers exists, 
will forward some very excellent contributions ; 
architectural ornaments in terra-cotta, tables, 
chairs, and statues, vases in cast-iron and zinc, 
in imitation of bronze, producing a good effect 
at a moderate cost. 

“ Goxpa sends a quantity of pipes, to suit all 
ages of smokers from five years upwards. 

“The province of Norra Brabant, the most 
manufacturing part of the country, is preparing 


—— 
———— 
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coarse woollen baizes and carpets, which are | 


much cheaper than the English ; also specimens 
of the well-known Dutch linen and some home- 
made calicos, &c. 

“From Magsrricat, in the province of Lim- 


burg, will be sent glass of various kinds, and | 
| those we have enumerated, though of obvious 


glass pipes for gas or water. 

“1 believe I have now enumerated the chief 
articles that may be expected from this country, 
which, you well know, is purely commercial and 
not manufacturing; the people, nevertheless, 
are doing their best to prove they are not in- 
sensible to the advantages of being, however 
unworthily by comparison, represented in your 
great gathering of all nations. W. M.” 


—-s 


THE PREPARATIONS IN CANADA 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


In the Avt-Journal for the month of September, 
in the past year, we briefly alluded to the Ex- 
hibition of Industrial Art then taking place at 
Toronto, under the auspices of the Toronto 


Mechanics’ Institute ; and intimated that it was | 
the intention of the committee to forward to | 


the International Exhibition in London such 


articles as were deemed worthy of being exhibited | 
here. In our publication of the following month, | 
a short article appeared, stating tit the pro- | 


vincial fair about to be held at Montreal would 
most probably receive a large number of the 
productions of Canada, which were displayed at 
Toronto, where they would be subject to further 


competition. These two events have now 


taken place, and so successful has been the | 


result, that we may expect to see in London a 
very considerable display of the industrial skil] 
and talent of this most important British colony. 

The government of Canada, and, indeed, all 
classes of its inhabitants, are fully sensible of 
the expediency of developing the natural and 


productive resources of the country before the | 


public of Great Britain ; more especially with the 
view of attracting thither some of the better 
classes of emigrants who are almost daily « uitting 
the land of their birth and are a 
and a subsistence } , 
grows in abund 


eeking a home 
yond the seas. Canada 
s nm al H 

ance almost every grain which 


cael : 
is cultivated here, together with hemp, flax, and 


tobacc © in many districts: it has mines of lead 
iron, copper, coals, salt, &c. 
capital to bring them into 
fine timber grows in its vy: 
fisheries are abundant : 


» which only require 
- ast furests, and its 
1ere 1s, in short, almos 
soerytiing to tempt the ais eae oe 
. ting . S 
a pe Sag the least inducement being the 
rtm rth arp thither compared with 
en fae a an other places towards which 
i e of colonisation is setting 
commercial point of vie oe 
great advantage to the 
with which interchange 
the two countnes : 
on an average, 
porte of ] 
and of co 


This, even in a 
Ww only, must prove of 
trader, from the rapidity 
*8 may be made between 


“ 4 communication between the 
iverpool and Montre: 

f } real, there ¢ ack 
: ee 1ere and back, 
With the view of offering eve 
he producing classes, and of aff. 
a for sending to Englanc 
the government of Canad 
meet the 


ry incentive to 
ding all facili- 
1 in the present year 
a have voted 2000/. t 
yom : . - “WW 
penses of such transmissions, inde- 


| country for the purpose of arranging the various 


| factures. 


| appears that the contributions from this country 


| insure its respect in other lands, 


| Vanderschryk, which is a 


>| 


profitable working ; | 


; five weeks being sufficient. | 
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pendent of private subscriptions ; an executive 
committee has been formed at Montreal, one 
member of which, with Mr. Logan, an eminent 
resident geologist, will be despatched to this 


articles in the “ Crystal Palace,” in conjunction 
with the accredited London agent of the com- 
mittee, Mr. H. Houghton, of Friday Street. We 





‘learn from this gentleman, through whom we 


have been placed in communication with many | 
of the intended exhibitors, that the first instal- 
ment of Canadian productions has already arrived 
in London in 117 packages. These are prin- 
cipally what may be termed heavy articles of | 
natural produce, with a few examples of manu- | 
Grain of all kinds, raw materials in | 
metals, ores, minerals, mechanics’ tools in great 
variety, nails, a huge church-bell, ornamental 
chairs and stools, Indian saddles, embroidered 
slippers, carpeting, cloths of various descriptions, 
two splendid sleighs or sledges, oil-cloth, a com- 
plete Indian dress of great value, boxes and 
other articles made of bark, &c., &c. It thus 


will be of a very miscellaneous character, but | 
utility, are not generally of that ornamental 


description adapted for illustration in ourJournal; 
we shall look for such among the two hundred 


| packages which are to follow those already 


shipped, and which, we understand, will contain 
many objects costly in value and elaborately | 
designed. 
The Hudson's Bay Company purpose exhibiting | 
| a complete assortment of the skins, &c., collected | 
| by them in British North America ; they have 
| already forwarded to the Montreal Committee 
| for shipment a very beautiful canoe, made of | 
Indian bark, and capable of containing thirty men. | 
| The interest which the Canadians feel in the 
| forthcoming Exhibition is daily increasing ; they 
| look to the result of their contributions with no | 
| little confidence that the country will ultimately | 
be greatly benefited thereby, and we believe they 
| will not be disappointed. . 


—__~_—— 


THE COLLECTION OF | 
M. VANDERSCHRYK AT LOUVAIN. 
| 
We have heretofore had occasion to remark on the 


utility and value of private collections of pictures 
when they effectually illustrate the ability of the 


| native artists of a country, and give to foreigners 


the opportunity of forming an acquaintance with | 
merits of which a passing visit could seldom allow 

them to take cognisance. They do a double | 
service, not only by affording employment to, and | 
aiding the development of, native talent, but they 


The quiet town of Louvain, principally known | 


| to the traveller by the exquisite beauty and elabo- 


rate decoration of its Hotel de Ville, is not without | 
its claims to attention on the score of Art, as it | 
contains also the atelier of a Belgian sculptor 
M. Geerts, and the collection of pictures of M. 
good epitome of the arts 
of the Low Co ies i ion ell as in ti 
rahe untries in time past as well as in time 
We were much pleased with the varie 
beauty of the works contained in this gallery.” the 
principal pictures are disposed round the walls of 
a saloon constructed expressly for the purpose in 
the garden of the proprietor’s house, who has also 
devoted two large rooms of his dwelling-house to | 
| the same purpose. This love of Art, and value of 
artists, is no uncommon feature on the continent; 
ry ¢ haveseen many instances of an earnest desire 
or “the pleasure Art can give ” exhibited by the 
merchant or tradesman as well as by the wealth 
banker or nobleman, whose walls are always fi 4 
to the talent of the artist, and the lover of ‘aah | 
and whose doors are always open to the visits of | 
_ Ee. who are received with respect and 
gin u. Here we may again “learn a lesson ah 
po — he - of persons neither very rich nor 
-_ po poles anny not to do full honour to | 
pe — = urge sums of money in its patron- 
: al ; me instances constructing new rooms 
xpressly to fit pictures, and thus to carry full 
= wishes and intentions of the artist sii 
mt. a cnemnining the collection of M, Vanderschryk 
ip pe especially pleased with a fine specimen by 
- Leys of Antwerp, a scene of a “ Dutch Mer 4 
elevated kind than ma 


making,” of a far more 
| ever painte y 
| painted by the old masters of the country, 








| grand and vigorous landscapes by 
| which falling 


possessing much beauty of colour, t ‘ 
drawing, and a due amount of Suneuy y opin 
figures of persons of the lower class, relieved and 
contrasted by the introduction of other personages 
of a higher grade. Koekoek is a landscape-painter 
of much merit, whose winter scenes display great 
and peculiar ability. A young Cavalier making 
ardent love to a rich old Widow, who, being busily 
engaged in counting her gold, finds her arithmetic 
rather confused by his attentions, is a work of great 
talent by Kremer. Some interiors by 
reminded us of our own Roberts, and are of con- 
siderable excellence. Ommeganck paints cattle 


| with an ability which savours perhaps too much of 


Dutch excellence and very minute finish, but his 
landscape backgrounds are ~ ‘ter in tone than 
usual, Keyser’s pictures pleased us from their 
rich and full colouring, and others in this collec- 
tion are open to the same praise. 

Altogether the modern Belgian school shows 
well in this collection: there are also many very 
fine works of the older masters; particularly some 
Ruysdael, in 
water, broken trees, and cloud 
skies are depicted in great sublimity ; some enetl- 


| lent specimens of Teniers, a Water-doctor and a 
| Surgeon’s Shop, particularly exhibiting in the most 


favourable manner his peculiar powers; as well as 


| that constantly-occurring and favourite subject— 


the Temptation of St. Anthony. A woman sewing 
at a window, by Maes, is also fine; and so also is 
‘A Village Inn,’’ by Jan Steen, showing less of 
this artist’s grossness than usual. A Landscape 


| by Van Stry reminded us of Cuyp. Some moon- 
| light pictures by A. Vandeneer are exceedingly 
| beautiful ; the rich mellow light and extraordi- 


nary truthfulness of these scenes have never been 


| surpassed, Berghem, and others of the school, 


contribute excellent works. ’ 

This collection, as will be understood from our 
brief notice, contains a very good selection of 
the best native artists of the Low Countries, living 
and dead. It is therefore to be respected in a 
national sense, as well as in a critical one. It will 


| fail in neither of these claims to attention; and we 
cannot but warmly commend the taste and libe- 
rality which has selected and secured so honourable 
a memento of the Arts of the country, which, 
while it affords the stranger a sample of native 
| ability, reflects due honour on the collector. 

{ 


——_~——- 


ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 


THE USES OF SCIENCE IN AMELIORATING THE UN- 
HEALTHFUL INFLUENCES OF MANUFACTURES, 
&e. 

Tuts is an extensive subject, and as important 

as it is extensive. It is one which calls for the 

most careful, painstaking attention; and its 
claims to our notice are such as must reach 


| home to every human breast in which still beats 


a heart alive to others’ woes. It is somewhat 
curious that among a people whom we are proud 
to believe stand first in the foremost ranks of 
those who study to relieve suffering humanity 
in any of its sorrows and afflictions, so little 
attention has been paid to the diseases of work- 
men. From time to time, usually with wide 
intervals, the public have been excited by the 
story of the injurious influences of certain de- 
scriptions of manufacture, and then with some 
expressions of regret, since few remedies have 
been offered ;* the public have grieved, but 
grieving, have still allowed the source of suf- 
fering to continue in its vigour. It was not that 
the public did not desire to ameliorate the con- 


| dition of the suffering workman ; they did desire 


it, and would willingly have sacrificed something 
to have effected a beneficial change ; but there 
were few men who could devote their attention 
to the generally involved subject, and those who 
guessed at remedies seldom proposed such as 


_ could be applied under the circumstances of the 


manufacture. Thus disappointment frequently 
resulted from the adoption of “ improved ” 
plans; and as they generally involved a con- 
siderable outlay, the master and the workmen 
were persuaded they must submit to the evil ; 
and too often were led to declare that science 
was a delusion. 

Many mistakes, too, are current on these sub- 


jects ; in some instances it is believed that really 


scientific inventions of the utmost value are 
failures; and, again, there are other cases in 
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which those arrangements which bave been 
proved to be useless, are still regarded by the 
mass as valuable discoveries. 

Without attempting to embrace the subject, 
which is, in its fulness, beyond us, we only 
desire to show what has really been done, in a 
few striking instances, and to exhibit, in broad 
bold colouring, what yet remains for science to 
do; to keep insidious poisons from corrupting 
human blood, and to check the destructive in- 
— which too rapidly wear away human 

e. 

These matters would have formed most fitting 
subjects for national prizes tohave been awarded, 
if fairly earned, at the time of our National Exhibi- 
tion ; and the offer of such would have directed 
attention to the particular evils—many of them 
almost unknown beyond the workshop—and we 
might have elicited from thinking men some 
valuable suggestions. While yet the question of 
the money prizes was under consideration, we 
ventured to address the Commission on this 
subject. We pointed out the sufferings of the 
miner, of the white-lead manufacturer, of the 
cutler and the needle-pointer, of the looking- 
glass silverer, and the gilder ; but the suggestions 
we gave, if ever entertained, were allowed to fall 
through as useless, owing to the hasty and im- 
— consideration they received. Allusion 

already been made to two kinds of error, 
very generally spread abroad, as to the influences 
of particular scientific inventions. It is advisable 
to describe particularly examples of these ; one 
of them still valuable, commonly believed to be 
abandoned ; the other useless, is as commonly 
believed to be in use. 

The Safety Lamp of Davy is the first of these ; 
the etic Wire Mask, introduced for the 
benefit of the cutler, is the second. We are 
constantly being shocked by the harrowing rela- 
tions of colliery explosions. Hundreds of lives 
are every year sacrificed in the task of raising 
from its bed that fossil fuel which renders our 
homes so cheerful at this season, and which 
gives to our island its distinguishing character 
in all the larger branches of manufacture. The 
coal formations are, it is now most satisfactorily 
proved, the result of a very remarkable descrip- 
tion of vegetation, which was somewhat analogous 
to that which occurs in the seething swamps of 
the Tropics. Carbon and hydrogen form the 
main elements of wood ; they also constitute the 
characteristic principles of coal. Compounds of 
these chemical agents exist in the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous forms ; and, owing to some influence 
which is not clearly explained, enormous accu- 
mulations of the gaseous carburetted hydrogen 
take place in the bed, or seams of coal, and 
these bursting into the workings of the mine, 
and mixing with common atmospheric air, form 
a most explosive mass, ready for ignition the 
moment a flame is brought in contact with it. 

Sir Humphry Davy discovered that flame 
would not pass through wire gauze; and, sur- 
rounding a lamp with this material, he demon- 
strated that, although the mixed and explosive 
gases might pass into the flame, that, having 
taken fire, they could not pass out again, nor 
communicate the combustion to the external 
air. Thus armed, the coal-miner was enabled 
to pass uninjured through an atmosphere of 
death. This great discovery brought to the 
English chemist high rewards, and no small 
amountof honour. Accident, however, followed 
accident, and yet the “Davy,” as the lamp was 
called, was said to have been used ; and thus the 
public have been led to believe that it had 
proved useless. It is by no means intended to 
assert that an explosion never did take place 
through the wire of a perfect Davy lamp; but 
we believe the instances have been exceedingly 
rare, and only under very remarkable condi- 
tions. In every case of recent occurrence in 
which an explosion appears to have taken place 
in any mine where these lamps have been used, 
it has been shown, upon examination, that 
the miner has either taken off-the cap of his 
lamp, that the lamp has been broken by a fall 
of coal, or that the wire gauze had been rent 
by carelessness. The principle of the Davy lamp 
has stood every test, and with the improvements 
introduced by Newman and Mr. Biram, it is still 


employed with the utmost confidence in all well- | 














conducted collieries. The Government have re- 
cently appointed six inspectors, whose duties are 
to inspect the coal-mines, and to report on any 
imperfect workings, or On any circumstance 
which may by possibility lead to an explosion, 
and we hope this wi!! lead to a more careful 
system of working, and that the number of 
accidents will be largely diminished. 

The Sheffield cutler, particularly in the opera- 
tion of dry grinding, is exposed to the influences 
of all the exceedingly fine particles of steel-dust 
which float in the atmosphere as they are thrown 
off from the grindstone. These are absorbed by 
breathing, and in ashort time they become a 
source of irritation to the lungs, which continue 
increasing until actual pulmonary disease, in a 
very distressing form, become permanent, and life 
is shortened by its ravages. 

etised screens were recommended and 
employed, and we find, as recently as the meet- 
ing of the Westminster Committee on the subject 
of the Exhibition, the Bishop of Oxford speaking 
of these magnetic screens as evidence of the 
aids which science had rendered to man. That 
those screens stop all the steel-dust, is proved ; 
but the fine silicious particles which are abraded 
from the sandstone in the operation of grinding 
pass freely through the magnetised ‘wires, and 
produce results as disastrous as those which 
referred to the steel-dust. 

The magnetic screens are now rarely, indeed, 
employed. In some of the superior manufac- 
tories at Sheffield and elsewhere a very ingenious 
mechanical contrivance has been introduced, 
which promises to be of the utmost value. By 
means of a rotating fan a strong current of air is 
thrown upon the wheel in front of the grinder, 
which carries everything, both steel and sand 
dust, and the subtile polishing powders he 
may employ, away from him into a shaft. Thus, 
all injurious influences arising from this cause are 
removed ; and, if universally adopted, there can 
be no doubt but we should soon see a striking 
abatement in the diseases, which are peculiar to 
the grinder and needle-pointer. 

Science has certainly entirely relieved one, and 
by no means a small, class of artisans, from the 
poisonous influences of their trade as formerly 
practised. Gilding of metals was always effected 
by making an amalgam of gold and quicksilver ; 
this amalgam was applied to the substance which 
was to be gilded, and, being exposed to a moderate 
heat in a charcoal fire, the mercury was vola- 
tilised, and the gold remained. In this opera- 
tion the workman was exposed to the twofold 
influences of the mercury and the carbonic acid 
from his charcoal fire. All the evils resulting 
from the internal use of mercury were endured 
by the gilder of watches and of sword-handles 
and blades. Paralysis and palsy made life mise- 
rable; and where, from care, the workman 
escaped these sad afflictions, he suffered from 
pains in his bones, commonly referred to rheu- 
matism, but which really arose from the destruc- 
tive influence of the metal me The 
process of electro-gilding, by which, from a 


| solution of gold, the metal is deposited upon 


any metallic or prepared surface by the agency 
of voltaic or magnetic electricity, is so perfect 
that little is left to admire. There are no 
mercurial fumes ; the whole process is so cleanly 
and so elegant, that it might be carried on with- 
out injury to the most delicate in the drawing- 
room or the boudoir. Notwithstanding this, we 
regret to learn that there are still in this metro- 
polis a very numerous class who persist in em- 
ploying the unhealthful operation of mercurial 
gilding. 

By the patent process of Mr. Drayton, and also 
by a more recent patent, the silvering of glass is 
effected by precipitation: in the first case, by 
the action of essential oils upon a solution of 
nitrate of silver, rendered quite neutral by am- 
monia ; and in the second, by the action of grape 
sugar. It was hoped that the “ silvering” of glass 
by the amalgam of mercury and tin would have 
beerr superseded, and thus, that the mercurial 
palsy to which looking-glass makers are subject 
would have been avoided., It, however, unfor- 
tunately happens—in particular of Mr. Drayton's 
process we now speak—that organic particles are 
involved with the silver, and these eventuall 
become little centres of chemical action, whic 





destroy the beautiful silver surface produced in 
the first instance on the glass. For mirrors, 
therefore, the mercurial amalgam is still employed. 
The patentees of the new process profess to have 
overcome the difficulty of which we speak. We 
hope time will prove that they have done s0 ; 
since we desire to see—and the real difficulties 
must be within the reach of careful inquiry— 
pure silver on all our looking-glasses, and their 
manufacturers a healthful race. 

The influence of lead upon the human frame 
has long been known ; and in all the large white- 
lead works, men and women—for both are 
employed—are constantly on the sick list from 
the effects of this poison. 

The process of making white-lead is, in all 
essential particulars, as follows :—Metallic lead, 
from which the silver has been separated, is cast 
into small gridiron shapes about six inches 
square. Several of these are placed over an 
earthenware pot filled with pyroligneous acid 
(acetic acid), and some scores of these pots, thus 
prepared, are placed on a bed of good warm tan : 
these are covered with another layer of tan, and 
on this is placed a second course of the pots of 
vinegar and lead, Several courses are thus piled 
one above the other, and the whole is tightly 
packed together and covered with a thick stratum 
of tan. The stack being thus arranged, is 
allowed to stand for some weeks. A consider- 
able amount of heat is generated by the bark, 
the acetic acid is volatilized, and it corrrodes 
the lead, giving rise to an oxide of that metal, 
and a carbonate in combination. 

These stacks are usually taken down by men, 
and women are eualegell ta carefully removing 
the white-lead from the tan. From this the 
corroded lead is taken to a mill—for precaution 
it is now almost always wetted—it is crushed by 
rollers, and the lead which has not been acted 
on is separated from that which is chemically 
changed. It is then ground to an impalpable 
powder, and placed in pots to dry ; these being 
arranged in a stove. When dry, the lead is 
packed in casks, or it is ground with oil for the 
painter. 

In all these processes the dust of lead is con- 
tinually to be detected in the air of the works, and 
lead ‘is also absorbed by the skin, The result is 
lead cholic, and often worse consequences. In 
all large establishments medicines of a suitable 
character are kept; and as the sulphate of lead 
is the least soluble of the lead salts, sulphate of 
magnesia (Epsom salts) forms a very important 
pharmaceutical agent, since it converts the 
carbonate into the less noxious sulphate. It is 
somewhat surprising, knowing, as all white-lead 
makers do, the peculiar differences between the 
effects of the carbonate and the sulphate of 
lead, that they do not introduce into their works, 
as a general beverage, a lemonade sort of drink 
in which the acid should be the sulphuric, This 
might be made exceedingly pleasant, and it 
would have the effect of always neutralising the 
insidious carbonate in which the people are 
working. 

Much attention has lately been directed to the 
use of “white zinc” in the place of “ white 
lead.” This preparation is an oxide of zinc; it 
is manufactured in some instances by the action 
of heat and of the atmosphere, in others by 

recipitation. Which process may produce the 
best result has yet to be determined, There 
are some points in which the zinc white has an 
advantage over the lead white. It will not 
blacken under the influence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or of those organic compounds which 
are to be detected in the atmospheres of crowded 
cities ; and we are not sure whether it is not 
from the first a purer white. We honestly state, 
that we have heard as an objection to its use that 
it does not chemically combine with the oil as 
the white lead does; but Mr. Langston Scott* 





* In fairness to this gentleman, we append the following 
statement, quoted from the patentee’s circular: “ The 
white or oxide of zinc, as manufactured under Mr. Scott's 
superintendence at his work, is guaranteed to be perfectly 
pure. In its use it is both healthy and disinfecting, so that 
Samilies may remain at home during the —_ of painting 
without danger or annoyance. Painters will no longer su 
from the cholic or palsy, and their lives be proportionably 
prolonged. The use of zinc in medicine and healing pur- 
poses proves its sanitary quatities; as also the fact of 
the workmen at the white zinc tactory being tree from 
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It is, however, with the vol 

such is not the fact. These are POETRY AND ART.* that we have chiefly to P apgeat pocgenr bay oes 

points, however, with which we have nothing to | autune we may accord to it very unqualified praise. It 

do at present. It has been strongly a Tere is no living author to whom British Art | is gence wg PY ot up;” the printing and paper 

the men employed in aor ay this metal | is so much indebted as to “3 sete Ve Soek ie het Bar Reng ysi LF ven! pik the 
“ ‘ , s inter- 

free from any disease p y have panes See first introduced by Mr. Rogers, in his i ted 


assures us that 





We trust this may be so, and if so, we should | eee ca Wes close and frequent, the | Mrst wu * c 
hail the introduction of white zinc as a blessing | present generation of painters who have become edition of “Italy ;” that is to say, an engraving 
to humanity. We have, however, been informed | famous owe him much: for, in their earlier strug- appears at the top or foot of the printed page ;—we 
—and we have been at some trouble to verify | gles towards the celebrity they have since obtained, have in eo no fewer than forty-one. , The 
the information—that the men in these works | they were aided not a little by his judgment and — “ ag ree - have been Rf 
‘o suffer from sickness; that nausea is induced, | experience, which gave many of their first works, New! 1 obs ane, sathasd, Howard, Westali, 
po troublesome varieties of irri- | through the medium of engraving, to the world. wag . erts, Danby, Lawrence, Etty, 
and many very ‘tained. We cannot | Men must be somewhat aged now to recollect the Leslie, Stanfield, Barret, and Haydon; and the 
tion oft stomach manana 006" | vet of the pent and eraefl Christ | Sri eae poner it 
vouch for the stric : ; called “ Annuals ;” to Mr. Watts unquestion- | artists:—C. Rolls, W. Finden, Fortbury, Great- 
knowing that sulphate of zinc and some other of | were + evel Feegeon » be oo inguaring ton them | bach, Lightfoot, Willmore, Outrim, Challis, W 
the “Zinc salts are most powerfully emetic, there that they became singular] beautiful and admirable Miller, and R. Wallis. The favourites, perhaps, 
is much reason to fear that this is the result | 9, eolfections of works of Art. The engravings will be some = gems after Stothard; full of 
which may be expected. | which embellished “The Literary Souvenir,” of ; that grace and delicacy for which the “‘ old man” 

A new variety of “white lead” is being intro- | which Mr. Watts was for so long a time the editor, | was famous to the last. The subjects are, of course, 
duced into the market, which promises tosuper- | have never been equalled in England, since the | Very varied; groups, fancy-portraits, landscapes, 

processions, ancient ruins, allegories, &c. 


ede tl li kinds, Thisis an oxy-chloride | abandonment of that ably conducted publication. i , 
rhok pose Ave under a patent by Mr. | He laboured, and most successfully, so to raise the The book comes well at Christmas-time, and 
: | character of this class of works, as to convert that will be a welcome guest at many an Englich fire- 


Pattinson, of Gateshead and Newcastle, who is , ; : 7 > 
: ° | which had been previously little more than atoy, | side; whether regard be had to its fine 

well knows ‘fal to nae és ee a | into a prodection which we hawmetts the Arttalent | containing lyrics, which cannot fail to toh the 
by hie beautiful process, for way ery as | of the country; and the exquisite gems that ap-— heart, and teach pure lessons in eloquent and 
This white lead is prepared by direct chemicat | peared from time to time in his volumes, judged | mpressive verse,—or to those beautiful productions 
action from the ore, and in every stage of the | not by their size but their merit, were placed, and | of Art which refine the taste and are sources of 
process up to the period of drying it for the wij] remain, among the worthiest tributes the | instruction as well 2s of delight. We hope it ma 
market, is in a very wet and pasty condition. | genius of the age received from the power by which | be the forerunner of others of its class ; for whic 
This preparation has only hitherto been made | its influence is strengthened and extended. no one can so well cater—for which no one has so 
at the rate of two or three tons a week, but pre: | We do Mr. Watts, therefore, no more than | well catered—as Mr. Alaric Watts. 


parations are in progress to produce as much as justice, when we attribute to him much of the 
thirty tons a week, by the commencement of | popularity which an improved state of art has reir 


the year. As to the effects of this preparation | obtained in this country ; for, beyond all question, 
on the health of the men, we, of course, know | better taste originated in, and was fostered by, THE VERNON GALLERY, 


44) : : | “the Annuals.” Previous to their appearance, 
om Wie De, eonemenee pw A ogg hy wretched perpetrations of the graver were widely 
iw; is . - ‘leanli circulated throughout the Seale ; such as, THE CROWN OF HOPS. 

proper care, and with due attention to cleanli- | within a few years after the publication of better W. F. Witherington, R.A., Painter. H. Bourne, Engraver. 

ness, produce any injurious results. things, entirely vanished from London and pre- Size of the Picture 1 ft. 5 im. by 1 ft. 2 in. 

‘ Bismuth white, Barytes white, and some other | yincial markets. 

similar preparations, have been from time to time | It would now, we imagine, be a difficult matter T#E south-eastern parts of England and one or 

introduced as being in many respects, and par- | to collect a complete series of the illustrations of two small districts in the midland counties present 

ticularly in those which relate to health, superior | “‘ The Literary Souvenir ; ” like most things cheap, one Oe Se features of picturesque attsse- 

to the lead pigments. They have not, however, which are comparatively neglected, to be valued ton mes Peon ee be mer Typ They 

maintained their positions, and as paints for all and coveted when Time has made them scarce ; | poet mal preewefs then “felds of neecired = 
> , 


the ordi p . they would, at the present moment, be high] : : . : 
o ordinary purposes of life, they have proved estimated as rare examples of the beautiful in Art, Hey: bes eg . paper a pane ad 
, , 


nearly valueless, The lead paints have a very : 
ae ; and of the best artists of th : 
pe culiar property, which have not been clearly | amon g them would be found An oA oer merry-making. A day’s ride through the “‘ hursts,” 
shown to belong to any other of the mineral | the burin could render, of some of the best works | ° Villages of Kent and Sussex, in the month of Sep- 
igments. If, particularly aided by a little heat, | of Lawrence, of Wilkie, of Eastlake, of Uwins, of tember, if the season is not a late one, is one which 
ead and oil are brought together, an actual | Roberts, of Mulready, and a host of others, in. | % Stranger to those localities will not easily forget: 
combination takes place, and a plaster is formed, | cluding many who have since climbed the hill at | the forests of tall poles wreathed round from their 
which may be regarded as a chemical compound, | the foot of which they then lingered. very base with the luxuriously climbing plant 
and the organic matter and the metal can only | Mr. Watts has for several years dwelt at a long which hangs in thick clusters at the top, or some- 
be separated from each other by the influence distance from Art; as he informs us in the beau- | times stretches out its long tendrils to the neigh- 
of some stronger affinity. All the other metallj- | tifa! volume we are about to review, — ring D many nd on F sian ceannt - pone 
erous pigments only mix, : oy ‘ 7 ween them, and a continuous arcade of green 
with A a We fear this te - gage oth pdapen: pd an . beneath which one may walk sheltered from the 
prend yy Apaatte g Be ll 5 pe y , y “a ™ - heat of an autumnal noonday sun ;—the bright 
positions paints in all exposed es are, — wate busied amid ae — of the flowers hanging like immense 
apes. : ‘ al turmoils, his mind and heart have gone | tassels, and the rfume they yield,—the pre - 
su fe. te em to this most important back to v= naar of his earlier life, wee be tions for picking, and drying, and ‘packing in the 
ep -’ . every interest is concerned. een task was to associate, in happy and profit- | huge pockets,—form altogether a scene having no 
nd aly . ve more striking examples of cae een “se, Literature with Art, and Art with | counterpart, except, as we just intimated, in the 
sone as done, and what it should do, He. “ill time of the vintage. Independent of the pictu- 
save been given. The field is a very large one. — ‘ye for many reasons, therefore, receive a | resque interest attached to such a subject, its 
Bcarcely a factory but has its tale of disease to _ ja freeting, when he once more appears before | nationality would be certain of commending it to 
tell, and numerous are the trades which are of | public in his old character. This Book of | the notice of an English artist who had ever wit- 
an unhealthful tendency. or | Lyrics of the Heart,” was commenced twenty | nessed it. 
fi Human beings doomed to toil will ever suffer | ere Dict that pied Vn ete te ra oa vel ie pukhee te been @ of ae 
—, — — of inattention and a want of | have combined to keep it back; but published now, them foe "the gh ee 5 tr Witheriegten hee 
re. 700 _— rc -— | - ° ? “ . ° . 
ym Os nie rp us ~ howey er, in these | — so much of mediocre engraving finds its way selected for his picture a little episode in the day’s 
auesh intallinenen ‘te often but too vainly, of our | 4 vroad, it is doubly welcome. It recals the palmy | work, when the younger labourers are i 
-d gence, to see that the knowledge we | “#38. of Book prints ;” as a series of fine en- | awhile from their tasks: irl, w from her 
really possess is applied to th pam gravings of admirable vi : f : tasks: a girl, who, 
the condition of om sufferi ne emelioration of | been equalled since *" The Ane it has certainly not | superior style of dress, we should rather suppose to 
sumaniiin desea nical 17a brethren. In | believe pemmane — 2 Saale died ; and we | be a visitor to the garden than a “ picker,” is 
ll we believe. ali mig it be done ; in nearly | in its p r ope, that we shall find evidence, | decorating a younger child with a chaplet of the 
all, we believe, a liberal adoption of the resoure prosperity, that mediocrity has not done its | golden flowers. The idea is excellent ; so also is the 
of science would prove to the manuf; urces | work of impairing public taste. manner in which it ha penny ied out. The 
wise economy, and to the workm wacturer a | The volume is a collection of poems from the | faces of th . hich? m carried out. ial 
blesai ’ an a permanent | pen of Mr, Watts, with a few rete ag e group are highly expressive, especially 
ng. Rosert Hoyt, ing compositions by his lady ; graceful and touch. | that of the little girl, eo full of self-complacency sf 
“ been long established hey iene, of them have | the honours bestowed upon her; while the smile 
= “eg examples as “My Gwe Pues fovour—such, for | of amusement assumed by the boy bespeaks his en- 
thckt anblaint, notwithstanding the laborious nature of | AB”? Kirkstall Abbe tat 2 és Ten Years | Joyment of the scene. This group, in all its parts, 
shown by an extract from that ably tatdtotey sexe 8 | prick are familiar in al ecllietiens of w Pegg it fo bellies cabecocd yen wich Sorte hasmeeal 
The Bait ntact from that ably conducted periodical, | Pieces,” ; ; : ou et wi r 
eaniniees Wore Seve 3 amt. ~The Society for the | ‘They WL gee, Fo aunt and America. | of tones. In the enslagrentedl to the left, is another 
Cain a medal of gold, worth 8000 , a... ~ | position among the poets of th es bm me hcg - oe hoger and leds -on soir 
Pash a eat | ttt fray ei eee | gene and ha ane 2 the gn, ee oe 
sons entere: e P » AS&4, HO less than 3142 per- | eptabie to all w . isi ar ar a 7 
originating te the rt bespitals fitacked by disease and ‘consider fittest for ~ rs domestic virtues, | The picture is, unquestionably, one of the best 
worked at whit #4 AK’ Ws persons tell of home and homely a ds ose themes which an —— 7 ia rye oe % a exhi- 
finders of colours, and 10 preparers’ o a | nes '5 one ition at the Royal Academy, in oon, 
with « porcelain surface. Bince Noes as porsee ne, yon * “Lyrics of the Heart.” with in I sain Soon “1 departed | fom y * cies Si a 
: r Poems, by Alaric | Whereon, however, his ultimate fame must 


attacked in M. Leclaire’s establishment.” A. Watts. With fort “_ 
Longman & Co y-one engravings on steel. London: | rather than on the landscapes which have su 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 


No. l1—PAUL REMBRANDT VAN RYN. 


CRemlama’s 


THERE is that in the biography of a great man, which, if the narration 
oes no further than a simple statement of facts connected with his history, 

omes acceptable to every intelligent reader who would know how he who 

is honoured among men lived and moved in the world around him, To 
render such history really useful and valuable, it should show less of the 
skill of the writer in giving his materials the most attractive form, than of 
his intention to invest them with truthfulness and simplicity ; otherwise the 
subject is lost amid the superabundance of literary labour, and the author 
takes the place of his hero in tie mind, if not in the estimation, of the 
reader. It is not, however, mean: to be implied that biographical writing 


Ogu 


| it is won, perhaps, in solitude and obscurity—amid trial an 





therefore be allowed free scope for 
the indulgence of such observations 
as may be deduced from the lives and 
actions he records: having studied to 
make himself acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, as mani- 
fested in its development and work- 
ing, he is permitted, indeed is required, 
to give to others the benefit of his 
knowledge that they also may be 
taught wisdom. 
ere are few men of note whose 
history has not been written over and 
over again ; if they moved as stars of the 
first magnitude among their fellow- 
men, an entire volume or even more, 
has not been considered too much for 
a record of their lives; if of secondary 
importance, whatever is related of them 
forms only a portion of large and costly 
publications, so that, in either case, 
such biographies are placed beyond the 
reach of the great mass of the public. 
This is more my the case with 
ainters and other disciples of art; it 
is therefore thought that a series of 
brief sketches of some of the great mas- 
ters of by-gone times, accompanied by 
illustrations of their works, will find 
favour with a large class of our readers. 
In carrying out this plan we shall not 
affect to offer anything new to those 
who have already studied the lives and 
works of such as may come under 
notice; we shall rather address our- 
selves to those who have had no oppor- 
tunity of so doing, and consequently 
endeavour to make our sketches accept- 
able to them in particular. The history 
of some painters offers little for the 
biographer to narrate, beyond a chrono- 
logical statement of their birth, parent- 

e, preceptors, and alist of their works; 
the tale is soon told. It is not so, 
however, with all; kings and princes 
have shared with some the companion- 
ship of the studio; they have held 
constant communion with the great 
and the powerful, and have played 
their parts boldly and openly in the 
battle of life. But it is not such who 
exclusively afford the most interesting 
or profitable subject-matter to the 
writer; there is much to be gleaned 
from the history of many whose world 
lay within their own painting-rooms, 
whe knew little beyond, and cared for 
less; who felt that, while other men 
were working their way to fame and 
fortune amid the tumult and bustle of 
political life, they were earning an im- 
mortality as proud and as imperishable 
in the quiet, hallowed pursuit of their 
own avocations. There is a glory that 
awaits the scholar, the indefatigable 
labourer in the fields of literature, and 
the patient yet enthusiastic artist, 
which the most mighty conqueror 
never has, and never will, achieve: ~ | 

d distress ; 
but it is a glory that brings no affliction upon others, and that leaves no 
sorrow behind it. 

Premising that we-are indebted for the illustrations which accompany this 
series, and for many of the historical facts, to a voluminous and costly French 
publication of recent date, our list cannot be commenced with a better name 
than that of Paut REMBRANDT, whose works are so highly appreciated in 
this country. This great master of the Dutch school was the son of a miller, 
named Herman Gerretsz, and surnamed Van Ryn, that is, of the Rhine, 
because his mill was situated upon a branch of that river, as seen in the 


» road wr Ad 
welt. 


THE MILL. 


should be free from comment; the task of the biographer is to make his | wong 


subject a guide or a warning to others; he is an instructor, and should 


above, near Leyden, between the villages of Leyderdorp and 


Kouke he was born on the 15th of June, 1606, and was christened in the 
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name which has since become so famous, that of | 


Rembrandt. His father, a man of easy circu 
stances, determined to give him a classical education 
to qualify him for one of the learned professions, 
and accordingly sent the lad to the University of 
Leyden, then in high repute; but by some means | 
or other, which can = accounted for by an in- | 
born genius that will always develope itself 
under any circumstances, @ love for painting had 
taken fast hold of his mind, and to practise this | 
was a far higher charm than the study of the 
dead languages and legal authorities. According 
to Sandrart, his contemporary, who wrote a “* His- 
tory of Painters,” young Rembranct passed much 
time with Van Swanenburg, an engraver of Leyden, 
from whom he received his first lessons in that art 
for which he subsequently became so distinguished. 
Bryan, in his “ Dictionary of Painters,” says, 
“ Rembrandt's father placed him as a disciple with 
Jacob van Zwaanenberg, at Amsterdam, under 
whom he studied three years, and his progress in 
that time was the astonishment of his master.”’ 
But we are inclined to follow the former autho- 
rity, as it is more than probable that the youth || 
would have remained in Leyden, rather than be 
removed farther from home; moreover, Bryan’s 
list contains no account of the painter of Amster- 
dam, while he makes mention of the engraver of 
Leyden. Houbracken differs from both these 
writers, for he says Rembrandt’s first master was 
Peter Lastman, with whom he studied six months 
at Amsterdam, and then quitted him to enter the 
study of Jan Pinas, This seems to be the most correct 
statement, for we may see in the works of Pinas ; 
and of Lastman the germs of that manner which | 


master still, G. Schooten, of Leyden. 


um- | ters are, 
a follower of no one predecessor, 
a styl 
done before ; he had 
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however, of little importance, for he was 
nor did he form 


e from a combination of what had been 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 


has given immortality to their pupil. But, inas- | he saw the world around him, animate and inani- 


much as seven cities of Greece contended for the 
birth-place of Homer, so, numerous writers have 
striven to place the illustrious painter with some 


mate, with his own eyes—and stamped his works 
with an originality that cannot be mistaken for 
anything but the result of a free and unbiassed 


favourite master, as if the genius of the scholar | mind. 


were reflected back upon that of the instructor. 
It is thus that Leewen assigns to him another 


Rembrandt has left us many examples of his 
personal appearance, from the freshness of com- 


ev _ is marvellous how & mind so 
eF entertain t} 

~ in the idea of 

as THe Descent pre E 

respects, so : 


constituted could 
ainting such a subject | 
mr 'M THE Cross,” one, in al] | 
&0 to his ordinary course of thought 


THE NIGHT GU ARD, 


- conception, and go 
oy ; : 
8€ studies which formed his chief delight 


same observation Pp. j q 
‘ a lies t ut not with ual f rece 

to hi e T it ic . . 
h T Se 1 tural pictures But it is the ve : 
S ot * > rk 


parative youth to the period when ti 

and penuriousness indicated advendiog aoe me 

return to his father’s mill, from Amsterdam, h 

was about twenty years old, healthy and vigorous ; 
’ 


his own peculiar views of art; | his forehead, capacious and slightly Projecting 
’ 


exhibited those developments whi 
existence of thought po i mpg pe 
were small and deep set, yet lively, intelligent ne 
full of fire; his hair, growing in rich abundan, 
was of a dark auburn colour, and curled natural : 
over his shoulders, giving him much the appearan 
of a Jew, as we see in the “ PorTRaIT” here ~ 
pone: his nose, thick, flat, and rubicund marked 
is countenance with an air of extreme vulgarit 
which, however, was somewhat relieved bya on 
formed mouth and the bright expression of hise 2. 
“Such,” says a modern French writer =) oon 
Rembrandt, himself the model of those whom he 
delighted to portray ; they had expression without 
nobleness—intellect, but not dignity.” 

An artist so fashioned could not be otherwise 
than original and independent in all his ideas 
Thus, when he set himself to study from 
nature, he brought to the task less of the native 
bonhomie which is the distinctive trait of so man 
of the Dutch painters, than of a desire that oven 
thing should be marked with his own individuality ; 
he mingled his own caprices and fancies with an 
attentive observation of realities. Of all the pheno- 
mena of nature, that which most puzzles us is 
light; of all the difficulties that beset a painter, 
that which he first labours to overcome is, or should 
be, expression ; these two powerful qualities we 
see in the early prints of Soniounit and if we 
follow him, from the first rough sketches which he 


| essayed in oil, to those masterly and fine engravi 
| the fruits of his matured experience, we still. find 


| 


! 
| 
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him working with these objects in view, th 

his model may have been no other than Se 
tesque figure of a Dutch boor, or the equally inele- 
gant form of a buxom servant-maid in the village 
ale-house where he went to study. 


di i . , 
iametrically 7g to , ot high genius to be capricious, and to show its 
he | powers in a diversity of ways; moreover, he 


| the example of other great painters before him to 
| serve as precedents. 


Yet the classic artists of 
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Italy and Spain, and even 
his own fellow-countryman, 
Rubens, brought to bear on 
these sacred subjects ideas 
and feelings in harmony with 
them. Not so Rembrandt; 
the magic of his chiaroscuro, 
and the glowing beauty of 
his colour, cannot atone for 
the hideous vulgarity of his 
figures, their masqueradish 
costumes, and their inap- 
propriate appearance on the 
scene of action. Is it possible 
to discover in the group which 
is engraved on the fourth page 
of this article, a single figure 
characterised by elegance or 
dignity?—and one can 
scarcely suppress a smile, 
even on so solemn an event 
as is here represented, to see 
a burly Dutch burgomaster 
turbaned and embroidered, 
standing in an attitude of 
indifference before the Cross, 
with a walking-stick in his 
hand. Surely so absurd an 
anachronism was never be- 
fore nor since perpetrated on 
canvas. It may reasonabl 

be doubted whether, wit 

such an organisation of fa- 
culty as he evinced, had he 
possessed the advantages of 
a more refined artistic edu- 
cation, he could ever have 
availed himself of them to 
produce works of a more 
elevated sentiment. That he 
was not without some know- 
ledge of the Italian schoois 
of art—some writers go so 
far as to state that he visited 
Venice, but there are no suf- 
cient grounds for such asser- 
tion,—is evident in the 
remarks to be found in M. 
Nieuwenhuyss’s “‘ Review of 
the Lives and Works of the 
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THE WOMAN OF SAMAKIA, 


attention of some who could estimate its merits, he was ad 


by no means deficient in this 
int; for it is known that 
e purchased, at a high price, 
casts from antique marbles, 
paintings, drawings, and en- 
vings, by the most excel- 
ent Italian masters, to assist 
him in his studies, and which 
are mentioned in the inven- 
tory of his ay: when seized 
- eng e find included 
i ventory a large 
number of engravings and 
ew from the works 
of Raffaelle, the Caraccis, 
and Guido, so that, as it 
has been justly observed, 
** whatever was his practice, 
he certainly knew their value, 
and availed himself of their 
beauties in his compositions, 
them in 


but imitated none. It is 
the attribute of a great 
mind to be in all things self- 
dependent. 

nce more returned to his 
miller’s home, Rembrandt 
for some time was occupied 
with admiring and studying 
the beauties of nature, not 
at all dreaming that he had 
himself become am object of 
attraction. Holland was at 
this time the resort of man 
amateurs of the arts, bo 
native and foreign; and it 
was scarcely possible that a 
sketch or an etching, from 
such a hand as his, could 
get into circulation without 
obtaining notice. A a 
of quiet and reflective habits, 
like the Dutch, were not 
slow in estimating at its true 
value the genius of the young 
painter who had sprung up 
among them, especially as 
his works were of a class 


to carry it to 


most eminent Painters,’’ who says—“ Although some have pretended that | they could easily comprehend. One of his first pictures ne attracted the 


he ought to have studied the antique, it is not less true that he was 
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H d submit it to a wealthy amateur | good fortune, he ordered a post-chaise, and flung } but a to bring them some oats in a mo 
or = et with a cal 
there. The artist and S inccais enestaoela of | inn where travellers on this journey were accus- | 
cordial reception, and to the gr tomed to dine, the host and his servants, as a; tion; and jumping hastily from th 
matter of course, went forward to - who —_ 
be its occupants. Rembrandt would not alight; a 
t he } as it was, would: never have drawn xpected 


> is patron gave him a hundred florins 
pot ner bay fastestenn of this incident, ‘‘ this | 
sum of a hundred florins well-nigh turned the head 
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himself into it. 


ofthe young painter; he had undertaken the journey | he thought only of his treasure; and fearin 


ight make | might, by so doing, expose it to danger, he woul i not | : ‘ L 
to the = - why -_ ane wet his | alive the ostler to detach the horses from the vehicle, | Rhine, if a new feeling had not, wit 
grea 


~y art that of acquiring Wealt 
t adout the age of twe 

nty- 
himself in a house at Amsterdam 


| 80 that eve 
| Own model: which 
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Opened a school, dividing it into mar aA 
Ty pupil might _ by himself from his 
‘model 1 was the lint ; , 
“pprehensive, that if working together > po Dye 
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homewards with the riches he h ree, 
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mon atelier they would be copyists of each other, and 
me hi idividuality of thought 

and feeling. I¢ is said that Rembrandt was as anxious 
for Originality in his pupils as he was jealous of his 
Own. That the painters whom he instructed differed 
rfectly true; but it is 
ected back some of the 
light they had derived from their master; witness 


each would lose his own in 


—_ in their styles, is 
equally true that each r 


Gérard Dow, Hoogstracten, F. Bol, and others. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF 
THE ENGLISH 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A., &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


1, INTRODUCTORY.—THE ANGLO-SAXONS BEFORE THEIR CON- 
VERSION.— GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF A SAXON HOUSE. 


Muca has been written a‘ different times on the 
costume and some other circumstances connected 
with the condition of our forefathers in past 
times, but no one has undertaken with much 
success to treat generally of the domestic manners 
of the middle ages ; and it is proposed, in a series 
of papers, to do as much as can be effected in a 
Journal which embraces so many subjects more 
or less connected with Art, towards supplying 
this deficiency. The history of domestic man- 
ners is a subject, the materials of which are 
exceedingly varied, widely scattered, and not 
easily brought together ; they, of course, vary in 
character with the periods to which they relate, 
and at certain periods are much rarer than at 
others. The interest of the subject must be 
felt by every one who appreciates Art ; for what 
avails our knowledge of costume unless we know 
the manners, the mode of living, the houses, the 
furniture, the utensils, of those whom we have 
learnt how to clothe? 

In England, as in most other countries of 
western ree at the period of the middle 

when we first became intimately acquainted 
with them, the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants were a mixture of those of the bar- 
barian settlers themselves, and of those which 
they found among the conquered Romans; the 
latter. prevailing to a greater or less extent, 
according to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country. This was certainly the case in England 
among our Saxon forefathers; and it becomes a 
matter of interest to ascertain what were really 
the types which belonged to the Saxon race, and 
to distinguish them from those which they de- 
rived from the Roman inhabitants of our island. 

We have only one record of the manners of 
the Saxons before they settled in Britain, and 
that is neither perfect, nor altogether unaltered 
—it is the romance of Beowulf, a poem in pure 
Anglo-Saxon, which contains internal marks of 
having been composed before the people who 
spoke that had quitted their settle- 
ments on the Continent. Yet we can hardly 
peruse it without suspecting that some of its 
portraitures are descriptive rather of what was 
seen in England than of what existed in the 
north of Germany. Thus we might almost 
imagine that the “street variegated with stones” 
(strat wees stén-féh), along which the hero Beo- 
wulf and his followers proceeded from the shore 
to the royal residence of Hrothgar, wasa descrip- 
tion of a Roman road as found in Britain. 

It came into the mind of Hrothgar, we are 
told, that he would cause to be built a house, 
“a great mead-hall,” which was to be his chief 
palace, or metropolis. The hall-gate, we are 
informed, rose aloft, “high and curved with 
pinnacles” (heéh and horn-gedp). It is elseewhere 
described as a “ lofty house ;” the hall was high ; 
it was “ fast within and without, with iron bonds, 
forged cunningly ;” it appears that there were 
steps to it, and the roof is described as being 
variegated with gold ; the walls were covered with 
tapestry (web after wagum), which also was 
“variegated with gold,” and presented to the 
view “ many a wondrous sight to every one that 
looketh upon such.” The walls appear to have 
been of wood; we are repeatedly told that the 
roof was carved and lofty ; the floor is described 
as being variegated (probably a tesselated pave- 
ment); and the seats were benches arranged 
round it, with the exception of Hrothgar’s chair 
or throne. In the vicinity of the hall stood the 
chambers or bowers, in which there were beds 
(bed efter bérum). 

These few epithets and allusions, scattered 
through the poem, give us a tolerable notion of 
what the house of a Saxon chieftain must have 
be -n in the yeep ee whence our ancestors 
came, as well as ai ards in that where they 
finally settled. The romantic story is taken up 


more with i 
than with domestic scenes, but it contains a few 
i i The hall of Ki 


imaginary combats with monsters, 


y 
to the hall of Hrothgar, at the entrance 
which they laid aside their armour and 
their Beowulf found 
and his followers drinking their 
mead, and made known the object of 
journey. “Then,” says the poem, “there was 
for the sons of the Geats (Beowulf and his fol- 
lowers), her, a bench cleared in the beer- 
hall; there the bold of spirit, free from quarrel, 
went to sit; the thane observed his office, he 
that in his hand bare the twisted ale-cup; he 
poured the bright sweet liquor; meanwhile the 
poet sang serene in Heorot (the name of Hroth- 
gar’s palace), there was joy of heroes.” Thus 
the company passed their time, listening to the 
bard, boasting of their exploits, and telling their 
stories, until Wealtheow, Hrothgar’s queen, 
entered and “greeted the men in the hall.” She 
now served the liquor, offering the cup first to 
her husband, and then to the rest of the guests, 
after which she seated herself by Hrothgar, and 
the festivities continued till it was time to retire 
to bed. Beowulf and his followers were left to 
sleep in the hall—“the wine-hall, the treasure- 
house of men, variegated with vessels” (fattwm 
fahne). Grendel came in the night, and after a 
dreadful combat received his death-wound from 
Beowulf. The noise in the hall was great; “a 
fearful terror fell on the North Danes, on each 
of those who from the walls heard the outery.” 
These were the watchmen stationed on the wall 
forming the chieftain’s palace, that enclosed the 
whole mass of buildings (of wealle). 

As far as we can judge by the description of 
the poem, Hrothgar and his household in their 
bowers or bed-chambers had heard little of the 
tumult, but they went early in the morning to 
the hall to rejoice in Beowulf’s victory. There 
was great feasting again in the hall that day, and 
Beowulf and his followers were rewarded with 
rich gifts. After dinner the minstrel again took 
up the — and sang some of the favourite his- 
tories of their tribe. “The lay was sung, the 
song of the gleeman, the joke rose again, the 
noise from the benches grew loud, cup-bearers 
gave the wine from wondrous vessels.” Then 
the queen, “ under a golden crown,” again served 
the cup to Hrothgar and Beowulf. She after- 
wards went as before to her seat, and “there 
was the costliest of feasts, the men drank wine,” 
until bed-time arrived a second time. While 
their leader appears to have been accommodated 
with a chamber, Beowulf’s men again occupied 
the hall. “They bared the bench-planks; it 
was spread all over with beds and bolsters; at 
their heads they set their war-rims, the bright 
shield-wood ; there, on the bench, might easily 
be seen, above the warrior, his helmet lofty in 
war, the ringed mail-shirt, and the solid shield ; 
it was their custom ever to be ready for war, 
both in house and in field.” 

Grendel had a mother (it was the primitive 
form of the legend of the devil and his dam), 
and this second night she came unexpectedly to 
avenge her son, and slew one of Hrothgar's 
favourite counsellors and nobles, who must 
therefore have also slept in the hall. Beowulf 
and his warriors next day went in search of this 
pew marauder, and succeeded in destroying her, 
after which exploit they returned to their own 
home laden with rich presents. 

These sketches of early manners, slight as they 
may be, are invaluable to us, in the absence of 
all other documentary record during several 
ages, until after the Anglo-Saxons had been con- 
verted to Christianity. During this long period 
we have, however, one source of invaluable infor- 
mation, though of a restricted kind—the barrows 
or graves of our primeval forefathers, which 
contain almost every description of article that 
they used when alive. In that solitary docu- 
ment, the poem of Beowulf, we are told of the 
arms which the Saxons used, of the dresses in 
‘which they were clad ; of the rings, and bracelets, 


and 
his 


. 
se 








and ornaments, of which they were proud; 

the “solid cup, the valuable drinking-vessel,” from 
which they quaffed the mead, or the vases from 
which they poured it; but we can obtain no 
notions of the form or character of these articles. 


From the graves, on the contrary, we obtain a 


perfect know of the form and design of all 
these various a without deriving any know- 
ledge as to the manner in which they were used. 
The subject now becomes a more extensive one ; 
and in the AngloSaxon barrows in England, we 
find a mixture, in these articles, of Anglo-Saxon 
and Roman, which furnishes a remarkable illus- 
tration of the mixture of the races. We are all 
perfectly well acquainted with Roman t ; 
ead, in. tho-toun:Guemnnien whieh. ten. bo base 
iven of articles found in early Anglo-Saxon 
ws, I shall only introduce such as will 
enable us to judge what classes of the subsequent 
medieval types were really derived from pure 
Saxon or Teutonic originals. 

It is curious enough that the poet who com- 
posed the romance of Beowulf enumerates among 
the treasures in the ancient barrow, guarded by 
the dragon who was finally slain by his hero, 
“the dear, or precious, drinking-cup” (drync- 
Jet debre), Drinking-cups are frequently found 
in the Saxon barrows or graves in England. A 
group, representing the more usual forms, is 
given in our cut, No. 1, found chiefly in barrows 





¥O.1, ANGLO-SAXON DRINKING GLASSES. 


in Kent, and now in the collections of Lord 
Londesborough and Mr. Rolfe, The example to 
the right no doubt represents the “twisted” 
pattern, so often mentioned in Beowulf, and 
evidently the favourite ornament among the 
early Saxons. All these cups are of glass; they 
are so formed that it is evident they could not 
stand upright, so that it was n to empty 
them at a draught. This characteristic of the 
old drinking-cups is said to have given rise to 
the modern name of tumblers. 

That these glass drinking-cups—or, if we like 
to use the term, these glasses—were yor gr 
— to the Germanic race to which the 

ons belonged, and not derived from the 
Romans, we have corroborative evidence in dis- 
coveries made on the Continent. I will only 
take examples from some graves of this same 
early period, discovered at Selzen, in Rhenish 
Hesse, an interesting account of which was pub- 
lished at Maintz, in 1848, by the brothers 
W. and L. Lindenschmit. In these graves 





NO. 2. GERMANO-GAXON DRINKING GLASSES, 


several drinking-cups were found, also of glass, 
and resembling in character the two middle 
figures in our cut, No. 1. Three specimens are 
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v lower 
‘von in the cut No.2. In our cut No. 5, . 
oe one of the cup-shaped one 2 . 
found in these Hessian graves, whic & ose y 
resembles that given in the cut No. 1. - _ 0 
the cups of the champagne-glass form, li - t ae 
found in England, occur in these foreign — 

We shall find also that the pottery of the ' 
Anglo-Saxon period presented a mixture ¢ 
forms, partl derived“ from those which hac 
belonged to the Saxon race m their primitive 
condition, and partly copied or imitated from 
those of the Romans. In fact, in our Anglo- 
Saxon graves we find much purely Roman pot- 
tery mixed with earthen vessels of Saxon manu- 
facture; and this is also the case in Germany. 
As Roman forms are known to every one, we 
need only give the pure Saxon types. Oar cut, 
No. 3, represents five exanples, and will give a 


sO, 3. ANGLO-SAXON POTTERY. 


sufficient notion of their general character. The 
two to the left were taken, with a large quantity 
more, of similar character, from a Saxon ceme- 
tery at Kingston, near Derby; the vessel in the 
middle, and the upper one to the right, are from 
Kent; and the lower one to the right is also from 
the cemetery at Kingston. Several of these were 
usually considered as types of ancient British 
pottery, until their real character was recently 
demonstrated, and it is corroborated by the dis- 
covery of similar pottery, in what I will term 
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NO. 4. GERMANO-SAXON POTTERY, 


. : 
= Germano-Saxon graves. Four samples from 
the cemetery at Selzen, are given in the cut 


* 
Bo. 5. GERMANO-SAXON POTTERY AND GLASS 


No.4. We have here 


not only de 
Vessels with lumps or Fate rude formed 


1 the side, but also the 
—_—— 
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characteristic ornament of crosses in circles. The 
next cut, No, 5, represents two earthen vessels 
of another description, found in the graves at 
Selzen. The one to the right is evidently the 


type of our modern pitcher. I am in- 
evan ted is in the Museum at Dover a 
specimen of pottery of this shape, taken from an 
Anglo-Saxon barrow in that neighbourhood ; and 
Mr. Roach Smith took fragmerts of another 
from an Anglo-Saxon tumulus near the same 
place. The other variation of the pitcher here 
given is remarkable, not on account of similar 
specimens having been found, as far as I know, 
in graves in England, but because vessels of a 
similar form are found rather commonly in the 
Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts. One of 
these is given in the group No. 6, which repre- 


NO. 6. ANGLO-SAXON POTTERY. 


sents three types of the later Anglo-Saxon pot- 
tery, selected from a large number copied by 
Strutt from AngloSaxon manuscripts. The 
figure to the left, in this group, is a later Saxon 
form of the pitcher; perhaps the singular form 
of the handle may have originated in an error of 
the draughtsman. 

Among the numerous articles of all kinds 
found in the early Anglo-Saxon graves, are bowls 
of metal (generally bronze or copper), often very 
thickly gilt, and of elegant forms; they are 
perhaps borrowed from the Romans. Three 
examples are given in the cut No. 7, all found in 











NO. 7, ANGLO-SAXON BOWLS. 


Kent. They were probably intended for the 
service of the table. Another class of utensils 
found rather commonly in the Anglo-Saxon 
barrows are buckets. 
The first of those re- 
presented in our cut, 
No. 8, was found in a 
Saxon 
Marlborough, in Wilt- 
shire; the other was 
found on the Chatham lines. As far as my | 
own experience goes, I believe these buckets are | 
usually found with male skeletons, and from | 





| 
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NO. 8. ANGLO-SAXON BUCKETS, 


this circumstance and the fact of their bei 

y 
usually ornamented, I am inclined to think thee 
serv ed some purposes connected with the festi- 
vities of the hall; perhaps they were used to 
carry in the ale or mead. The Anglo-Saxon 





ee 
a 
— 


translation of the Book of J udges (ch. vii., ver, 20) 


eee 


——— 


rendered hydrias confregiasent by to- 

bucas, they broke the buckets. P Patna 
for this implement, which was properly buc, was 
cescen, which signified literally a vessel made of 
ash, the favourite wood of the AngloSaxons. 
Our cut, No. 9, represents a bucket of wood 
with very delicately-formed bronze hoops and 
handle, found in a barrow in Bourne Park, 
near Canterbury. The wood was entirely 





NO. 9. ANGLO-SAXON BUCKET. 


decayed ; but the hoops and handle are in the 
collection of Lord Londesborough. I am not 
aware if any such buckets have been found under 
similar circumstances on the Continent. The 
close resemblance between the weapons and 
other instruments found in the English barrows 
and in those at Selzen, may be illustrated by a 


| comparison of the two axes represented in the 


cut, No. 10. The upper one was found at Selzen ; 


NO. 10. ANGLO-SAXON AXES, 


the lower one is in the Museum of Mr. Rolfe, 
and was obtained from a barrow in the Isle of 
Thanet. The same similarity is observed be- 
tween the knives, which is the more remarkable, 
as the later Anglo-Saxon knives were quite of a 
different form. The example, cut No. 11, taken 
from a grave at Selzen, is the only instance I 
know of a knife of this early period of Saxon 
history with the handle preserved; it has been 


barrow near ; Sa aN age 
No. 11. GERMANO-SAXON KNIFE, 


beautifully enamelled. This may be taken as 
the type of the primitive Anglo-Saxon knife. 
Having given these few examples of the 
general forms of the implements in use among 
the Saxons before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, as much to illustrate their manners as 
described by Beowulf, as to show what classes 


| of types were originally Saxon, we will p 


to treat of their domestic manners as we learn 
them from the more numerous and more definite 
documents of a later period. We shall find it 
convenient to consider the subject separately as 
it regards in-door life and out-door life, and it 
will be proper first that we should form some 
definite notion of an Anglo-Saxon house. 

We can already form some notion of the 
primeval Saxon mansion from our brief review 
of the poem of Beowulf; and we shall find that 
it continued nearly the same down to a late 
period. The most important part of the building 
was the hall, on which was bestowed all the 
ornamentation of which the builders and deco- 
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rators of that early period were capable. Around, 
or near this, stood, in separate buildings, the 
bed-chambers, or bowers (b4r), of which the 
latter name is only now preserved, as applied to 
a summer-house in a garden; but the reader of 
old English poetry will remember well the 
common phrase of a bird in bure, a lady in her 
bower or chamber. These, and the household 
offices, were all grouped within an inclosure, or 
outward wall, which, I imagine, was generally 
of earth, for the AngloSaxon word, weall, 
applied to an earthen rampart, as well as 
to masonry. What is termed in the poem 
of Judith, wealles geat, the gate of the wall, 
was the entrance through this inclosure or 
ram I am convinced that many of the 
earth-works, which are often looked upon as 
ancient camps, are nothing more than the 
remains of the inclosures of Anglo-Saxon resi- 
dences. 

In Beowulf, the sleeping-rooms of Hrothgar 
and his court seem to have been so completely 
detached from the hall, that 
their inmates did not hear the 
combat that was going on in 
the hall at night. In smaller 
houses the sleeping - rooms 
were fewer, or none, until we 
arrive at the simple room in 
which the inmates had board 
and lodging together, with a 
mere hedge for its inclosure, 
the prototype of our ordinary 
cottage and garden. The wall 
served for a defence against 
robbers and enemies, while, 
in times of peace and tranquil- 
lity, it was a protection from 
indiscreet intruders, for the 
doors of the hall and chambers 
seem to have been generally 
left open. Beggars assembled 
round the door of the wall— 
the ostium domds—to wait for 





We have unfortunately no 
special descriptions of Anglo- 
Saxon houses, but scattered 
incidents in the Anglo-Saxon 
historians show us that this 
general arrangement of the 
house lasted down to the 
latest period of their mon- 
archy. Thus, in the year 755, 
Cynewulf, king of the West 
Saxons, was murdered at Merton by the atheling 
Cyneard. The circumstances of the story are 
but imperfectly understood, unless we bear in 
mind the above description of a house. Cynewulf 
had gone to Merton privately, to visit a lady | 
there, who seems to have been his’ mistress, 
and he only took a small party of his followers | 
with him. Cyneard assembled a body of men, | 
entered the inclosure of the house unperceived | 
(as appears by the context), and surrounded the 
detatched chamber (b4r) in which was the king | 
with the lady. The king, taken by surprise, | 
rushed to the duvor (on ba duru eode), and was 
there slain fighting. The king's attendants, | 
although certainly within the inclosure of the | 
house, were out of hearing of this sudden fray, | 
(they were probably in the hall), but they were 
roused by the woman's screams, rushed to the | 
spot, and fought till, overwhelmed by the 
numbers of their enemies, they also were all 
slain. The murderers now took possession of 
the house, and shut the entrance gate of the 
wall of inclosure, to protect themselves against the 
body of the king’s followers who had been left 
at a distance. These, next day, when they’ 
heard what had happened, hastened to the spot, 





attacked the house, and continued fighting 
around the gates (ymb bd gatu) until they made 
their way in, and slew all the men who were 
there. Again we are told, in the Ramsey 
Chronicle published by Gale, of a rich man in 
the Danish period, who was oppressive to his 
people, and, therefore, suspicious of them.. He 
accordingly had four watchmen every night | 
chosen alternately from his people, who kept | 
guard at the outside of his hall, evidently for 

the purpose of preventing his enemies from 

being admitted into the inclosure by treachery. | 


He lay in his chamber or bower. One night, 
the watchmen having drunk more than usual, 
were un ed in their speech, and talked 
together of a plot into which they had entered 
against the life of their lord. He, happening to be 
awake, heard their conversation from his chamber, 
and defeated their project. We see here the 
chamber of the lord of the mansion so little sub- 
stantial in its construction that its inmates could 
hear what was going on out of doors. At a still 
later period, a Northumbrian noble, whom 
Hereward visited in his youth, had a building 
for wild beasts within his house or inclosure. 
One day a bear broke loose, and immediately 
made for the chamber or bower of the lady of 
the household, in which she had taken shelter 
with her women, and whither no doubt the 
savage animal was attracted by their cries. We 
gather from the context that this asylum would 
not have availed them, had not young Hereward 
slain the bear before it reached them. In fact, 


the lady’s chamber was still only a detached 





probable that ae bey portion of the elevation 
was masonry, and that the wooden walls (parietes) 
were raised above it, as is very commonly the 
case in old timber-houses still existi I suspect 
that the Roman houses in this island were built 
just in the same manner, which will account for 
our finding the walls of Roman villas always © 
nearly, if not quite, level, at a no very great 
altitude. Had they been the remains of higher 
walls of stone and brick broken down, the top 
would have been much more uneven. The 
greater portion of the Saxon houses were 
certainly of timber; in Alfric’s colloquy, it is 
the carpenter or worker in wood (se treo-wyrhta) 
who builds houses; and the very word to 
express the operation of building, timbrian, ge- 
timbrian, signified literally to construct of timber. 
We observe in the above representation of a 
house, that none of the buildings have more 
than a ground-floor, and this seems to have been 
a characteristic of the houses of all classes. The 
Saxon word 46r is generally used in the early 
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No, 12, ANGLO-SAXON MANSION. 


room, probably with a ve 
was not capable of withstanding any force. 

The Harleian Manuscript, No. 603 (in the 
British Museum), contains several illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon domestic architecture, most of 


| which are rather sketchy and indefinite; but 


there is one picture (fol. 57, vo.), which iJlus- 
trates in a very interesting manner the distribu- 
tion of the house. Of this, an exact copy is 
given in the accompanying cut, No.12.* The 
manuscript is perhaps as old as the ninth cen- 
tury, and the picture here given illustrates 
Psalm cxi., in the Vulgate version, the descrip- 
tion of the just and righteous chieftain; the 
beggars are admitted within the inclosure 
(where the scene is laid), to receive the alms 


| of the lord ; and he and his lady are occupied 
| in distributing bread to them, while his ser- 
_vants are bringing out of one of the bowers 


raiment to clothe the naked. The larger build- 
ing behind, ending in a sort of round tower 
with a cupola, is evidently the hall—the stag’s 
head seems to mark its character. The buildings 
to the left are chambers or bowers ; to the right 
is the domestic chapel, and the little room 
attached is perhaps the chamber of the chaplain. 

It is evidently the intention in this picture to 
represent the walls of the rooms as being 
formed, in the lower part, of masonry, with 
timber walls above, and all the windows are in the 
timber walls. If we make allowance for want of 
perspective and proportion in the drawing, it is 





* Strutt has engraved, without indicating the manu- 
script from which it is taken, a small Saxon house, con- 


| sisting of one hall or place for living in, with a chamber 


attached, exactly like the domestic chapel end its attached 
chamber in the above cut. "This seems to have been the 
usual shape of small houses in the Anglo-Saxon period. 








weak door, which | writers to represent the Latin pavimentum. The 


term upper-floor occurs once or twice, but only I 
think in translating from foreign latin writers. 
The only instance that occurs to my memory of 
an upper-floor in an Anglo-Saxon house, is the 
story of Dunstan’s council at Calne in 978, when, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, the witan, or 
council, fell from an es (of ane tp-floran), 
while Dunstan himself avoided their fate by 
supporting himself on a beam (uppon anum beame). 
The buildings in the above picture are all roofed 
with tiles of different forms, evidently copied 
from the older Roman roof-tiles. Perhaps the 
flatness of these roofs is only to be considered 
as a proof of the draughtman’s ignorance of 
perspective. One of Alfric’s homilies applies 
the epithet steep to a roof—on Sam asticelan 
hrofe. 

The collective house had various names in 
Anglo-Saxon. It was ealled has, a house, a 
general term for all residences great or small ; 
it was called heal, or hall, because that was the 
most important part of the building—we still 
call gentlemen's seats halls; it was called ham, 
as being the residence or home of its r; 
and it was called tén, in regard of ita inclosure. 

The AngloSaxons chose for their country- 
houses a position which commanded a prospect 
around, because such sites afforded protection at 
the same time that they enabled the possessor 
to overlook his own landed ions. The 
Ramsey Chronicle, d the beautiful situa- 
tion of the mansion at “ Schitlingdonia” (Shit- 
lington), in Bedfordshire, tells us that the 
surrounding country lay spread out like a pan- 
orama from the door of the hall—wbi ab ostio 
aule tota fere villa et late patens ager arabilis 
oculis subjacet intuentis, 
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beauty. I cannot discover in what I ha : 
represented him, and his letter to you affords me 
no clue to any misrepresentations in my article 
Differences of opinion there are many ; my objec. 
_— to Mr. ao aa not a few; and 

ese are strengthen new aspect in whi 
he has placed mmr bony gt sauna 
cation. 

Mr. D. R. Hay must certainly understand 
meaning of Plato’s singularly explicit but “— 
sentence, ‘‘ Mind alone is beautiful.” His remark 
that this denies the existence of a visible beauty ig 
an absurdity. The finest work that was ever 
chiseled by the sculptor’s hands,—the choicest 
forms which were ever rendered in all the beaw 
of colour by the painter, visible to the human eye 
was of the mind, and of the feelings, not of the 
understanding. 

The appreciation of these belongs to the mind; 
the more intellectual, the more exalted and 
spiritualised, the more complete the perception 
of the Beautiful—the more deep and lasting the 
impression produced by visible beauty. 

Mr. Hay teaches symmetry, and I doubt not his 
system is a good one in that respect. I only con- 
tend that he urges it too far, in persuading us to 
believe that the correct drawing of curves consti- 
tutes the creation of the Beautiful. 


The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 


er advantage, that even if large surfaces are left 
et the paintings themselves, it is so 
quiet and agreeable in its tone, that the eye is 
neither attracted to it, as would be the case with a 
bright crimson, nor repulsed, as it is, by the 
wretched-looking green above referred to. 
may not be altogether objectionable when but a 
small portion only is visible; but if much of it is 
seen, it will overpower everything else, unless cor- 
respondingly lowered in intensity, when it is apt 
to become heavy and disagreeable. ; 

Secondly,—There is an opposite plan of treating 
the yellow, and it is this :—Destroy the predomi- 
nance of yellow in the frames, &c., by hangings of 
the brightest lemon yellow damask. Possibly this 
might not be altogether satisfactory to the eye asa 
whole, but I believe it would bring out the tones and 
colours of the pictures themselves, in a way which 
no other colour would be found to do. This latter 
plan must also be accompanied by a full share of 
diffused light in the gallery, otherwise the pictures 
will still have the effect of obscure dark patches. 

I would also remark, that unless the walls are 
fully covered with pictures, some material, such as 
damask or brocade, should be introduced, other- 
wise nothing will prevent these noble apartments 
from having a cold and cheerless effect. Either 
you must give the effect of a gallery, and cover all 
the walls with works of art (which at present 
would not be practicable), or you must give the 
effect of richness and comfort in some other way. 

Those who remember how gloriously some of 
these old masters showed in their temporary abode, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—__—_— 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


— Jeased with your article in 
aa Tab at, in reference to the 
date of receiving goods. An extension of a month 
or six weeks (whieh would then give ample time 
to the goods) would be of the utmost 
value ; I, as well as many, nay, most manufacturers, 
have been too much occupied with orders—trade 
ving been so —to think of the Exposition, 
work to get all the specimens 
ready by the Ist of April ;—as 
by the Ist of Mareb, I do a 
ibility. The preliminary arrangemen 
of the ¢ am sednesd the time to the lowest 
possible space. It was late in the summer before 
there was a confident belief that the Exposition 
would take place at all, from the opposition the 
scheme met with, regarding site, funds, &c. ; and 
now even we do not know what amount of space 
we shall have, or whether it will be wall or counter. 
If we do not have the space demanded in proper | 
form last March or April, we shall have to alter 
the arrangement of our tebles entirely; that will 
involve the necessity of making fresh designs and 
additional goods, or, rather, to substitute one kind 
of article for another ; this cannot be accomplished 
in the time: paper goods are long in hand, and 
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cannot be made in less time without running the 
risk of spoiling; some of our larger goods have 
been in hand three or four months, and are very 
far from completion even now. But still, if we 
have the original space, so that we can carry out 
our first a mts, we can be ready in time; | 
but if an alteration take place, we cannot possibly 
be so, or, at least, make so good a show as we 
intend. It is equally impolitic and unjust, when 
all definite arrangement has been postponed so 
long, that the time of receiving should not be 
extended likewise, putting aside the consideration 
that we have the three darkest months in the year 
for our preparations.® 





A Manvuractvrer. | 


the old School House, cannot but feel grieved and 
mortified to see them so lamentably “fallen from 
their high estate,” especially after the great expense 
incurred, and the taste and talent shown in the 
construction of a building for their express recep- 
tion, That most splendid bit of colour, which used 
to feast the eye (over the doorway), the Rem- 
brandt’s “ Dutch Officer,”’ is almost invisible in its 
present position. The rays of light from the small 
and too lofty windows fall directly upon it, and 
are reflected back upon the eye of the spectator in 
a way which leaves little to be seen of it, save the 
imperfections of the canvas, and the inequalities of 
old Van Rhyn’s “‘trowel”’-handling. Again, the 


| expression of the eye of St. Roch, in the Annibale 


| Caracci, is entirely destroyed, from the same cause; 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


Srr,—Feeling as I dothat the Fitzwilliam Gallery 
at Cambridge is a step in advance of anything we 
have yet executed in this country, for the reception 
of works of Art, honourable alike to the Founder, 
the University, and the Architect,—my remarks | 
will, I trust, be accepted in the same friendly spirit | 
in which they are given. My only wish is that the 
effect of so noble a building, and of the treasures 
of Art which it contains, should not be marred by | 
a want of proper skill in carrying out some of those | 
minor arrangements which are really essential to | 
its success as a whole. At the north end, in Joco | 
honoris, is placed the new portrait of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert,—a fitting and graceful compliment, | 
no doubt, to him as Chancellor of the University, | 
and a patron of all that is good and tasteful. Of | 
this picture as a work of art, we need not remark. | 
Suffice it to say, that as the general tone of it was 
somewhat fiery, the authorities have thought proper 
to endeavour te cool it, by giving the walls a coat 
of that identical, dreadful, greenish mud colour 
which was first tried at the National Gallery, 
Against this ——— I beg to enter my most 
earnest protest. I believe that this colour, for 
such a purpose, is both theoretically and practically 

» especially for old pictures, In our consi- 

of this subject, we are too apt to leave out 

of our consideration the fact that the rames of 

the pictures form an amount of yellow far greater 

than that of any other positive colour, In slldition 

to this, the hue which varnish and age give is more 

or less of a yellow tone, and is diffuse 
—_ colour on the entire surface. 

e there are two ways of treating this 
ae trying the complemental 
' y—vid., @ Warm grey purple or li i 
a Any one who will ce fet pn 
a Any ~emey will, I believe, be at once satisfied 

its fitness for the : 


purpose. And it has this fur- 

* We print this letter ont of near! . 
yah 

received bject, trusti 


over every 
It appears to 
difficulty — 
colours as a 


undred we have 


; retant point—an 

que eee and again set forth; lace 

os tae — personal communication with manu- 

cnt fe re and abroad, of the necessity which 

Exhibition will 1-y = a lies dee a 
int litt 

should the reasonable request not be complied vith “ 


| tone. 


| The windows are so situate 


and so more or less of all the old pictures of a low 
If the object of the building is to exhibit to 
the best advantage the munificent bequest of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, surely some attempt ought to be made 
to remedy this state of things. The light in the 
long room is not only inadequate, but badly placed. 
: that either the light 
itself, or the white surface of the upper portion of 
the walls and ceiling, is reflected from the canvas 
on the eye; and the amount of diffused light is so 
small, that this effect is by no means neutralised 
by it; and the consequence is a poverty of effect, 
most disappointing to those who have known and 
appreciated these triumphs of Art when placed in 
another position, 

It is not easy to devise a remedy without injuring 
the beauty of the ceiling; but two or more large 
sky-lights, similar to those at the British Institu- 
tion, would, to a considerable extent, remedy the 
defect, without destroying the beauty of the room. 
In addition to which, the plain white surfaces of 
the upper part of the walls should at once be covered 
with some material of a light-absorbing character. 
The true principle I take to be, to a just in the 
right proportion the amount of direct and diffused 
light, and to destroy as much as possible white and 
—— surfaces, 

_4f these remarks should induce abler pens 
diseuss this subject, my end is police The 
under-graduates of the Univergity will, in a few 
years, become the arbiters of taste and patrons of 
a < our peer and it surely is worth 

ne exertion to give that taste and that e 
a right direction in their early stages, eile 


Yours truly, WALDENSIs. 


MR. D. R. HAY’S THEORY OF COLOUR. 


Dear Str,—I feel some difficulty in replyi 
, Ing to 
agen R. Hay, and had that rene tet be 
: etter to argument alone I should not have re- 
plied, since I perceive that we look at Nature 
through such different media, that it is impossible 

we on ever see the same order of Beauty 

m. r z R. Hay states that I have misrepresented 
ne — this to “ haste and inadvertency 
—— will not admit either the one or the 
-“ ~~ = excuse ; [ read Mr. Hay’s works slowly 
. oo ully, often endeavouring to comprehend 
yt “it: those passages which were obscure 
pone MD lieved, and I now believe, I fully 
prehended Mr, Hay’s theory of symmetrical 
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Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountain driven, 
Or music by the night-wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


So sung Shelley of Intellectual Beauty, and thus, 
notwithstanding Mr. D. R. Hay’s hypothesis, I 
believe of visible external beauty. 

Allow me, sir, to assure Mr. D. R. Hay of my 
highest respect, and having propounded my views, 
to bid adieu to a discussion which may be infinitely 
prolonged without advancing in the smallest degree 
toward conviction. 

Ropert Hunt. 


-_————>—  — 


THE MONUMENT 


TO THE COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 
FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY J. GIBSON, R.A. 


Tue church in the small but picturesque village 
of Longford, in the county of Derby, contains 
this beautiful tribute of conjugal regard. 

It was erected by the Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, M.P. and P.C., to the memory of his second 
wife, the daughter of the Earl of Albermarle, 
and relict of Thomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester, 
se well known as the celebrated Norfolk agri- 
culturist. 

The group of figures we have engraved forms 
the upper portion of the monument ; the lower 
part, which is plain, except at the sides, contains 
an appropriate inscription. The sculptor’s design 
bears reference to the cause of the lady's death, 
—an angel, carrying a young infant, leads with 
it the mother to the gates of heaven ; above 
them shines the star of Hope. The idea is not 
altogether novel, but Mr. Gibson’s treatment of 
the subject is beautiful and eloquent ; the latter 
quality more especially seen in the relative post 
en of the faces of the two pest aes 

gures,—the calm benignity of the angel, an 
the trustful reliance of the mother. = 
though thickly envelo in drapery, are abs 
lutely aérial ny the a he Ri of the white 
linen garments and the position of the group 
indicate motion, as far as Art can effect it in 
marble. . 

There is something inexpressibly touching 
in such records of the departed, as 
they do in a language that home to the 
heart more than the most ured eulogy the 
pen could supply. They reveal some portion 
of the history of the dead long after time has 
blotted out the sculptured epitaph, and men 
have forgotten even the names of those for whom 
they were raised. They stand for ages not 
merely as monuments of Art for the admiration 
of the critic, but as exponents of the love an 
the respect of the living for those who have been 
taken away from them. 
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DRAWN ON THE WOOD BY PROFESSOR MUCKE, OF DUSSELDORF 
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Engraved by Mason Jackson. 
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COSTUMES OF VARIOUS EPOCHS. 


DRAWN AND DESCRIBED BY PROFESSOR HEIDELOFF. 
i into the pages 
is our agreeable task to introduce into the pt 
U ‘oar Journal a series of papers on ontene br 
distinguished artist and antiquary, Car ~ e . 
of Nuremberg. It was the intention of the — 
Professor to devote some portion of his stu y, 0 
this interesting and popular branch of archeo “ 
gical science, and he announced the —— of 
such a work in the adopted town of his resi¢ — 
several years ago; but it was abandoned from 
some temporary cause. He has now chosen - 
Journal as the medium of its communication to Me 
artistic world; and the present pages will exhibit 
the commencement of his intention to illustrate 
the costumes of the middle ages, which he will 
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as wearing the dress is Louis 
at that time twenty-nine years 
ears in the work in fourteen 
which all display very great 
ly coloured copy the short 
f the King has open sleeves, 


white. The fashion of slashed b 

ever, at this rénaissance period, pe a 
appeared,and in the reign of Louis XIV 
gether abandoned. The riding-boo 
yellowish tanned leather, 
same, with silver embroidery, and trimmed with 


son represented 
XIII. of France, 
of age, and he app 
different costumes, 

e and the gloves of the 


| jerkin or doublet o 








continue and complete in this publication. That 
both the Professor and ourselves will, by this means, 
do good service to all who may require information 
on the subject, we are fully assured, inasmuch as 
the examples he will adduce cannot fail to be | 

ighly instructive. 
we ee but indulge in the hope,” says the | 
Professor, in the communication with which he has 
honoured us, “ that these designs will meet with a 
favourable reception, the more 80, as at present, 
resources the most interesting are at my disposal, 
and perhaps are accessible to no one else. By this 
means I shall be enabled to bring to light subjects 
hitherto entirely unknown, Among them rank 
first—the paver Brom tables of the noble house of 
Haller of Hallerstein; those of the families of 
Tucher and Buchler, some fragments of very 
ancient Codices, &c. I have especially been 
careful to see the authenticity of these pieces fully 
established, and I believe there can be no doubt of 
their genuineness; as I am particularly desirous to 
keep them free of all spurious articles, a fault which 
is too frequently visible in French works on cos- 
tume.”’ 

The great and peculiar experience of Heideloff | 
is the result of many years earnest devotion to the | 
antiquities of his country. His life has really | 
passed in their constant study. In a memoir of him | 





published in our volume for 1845 we remarked | and the wide small clothes of dark-rose colour, 


that, ‘to the list of illustrious men who have | 
achieved eminence in spite of difficulties may be 
added the natae of Carl Heideloff ;” and we refer 
to that memoir, as a remarkable history of a remark- 


severance the ancient art of his country to a position | 
of respect and honour. His works in Art-Litera- 
ture are numerous, and are distinguished by labo- 
rious research. 

The series of papers on costume which we have | 
from time to time intreduced into our pages, we 
know to have been of especial value to artists and 
lovers of art. Those by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., 
were, like the present series, expressly compiled 
for us; they have met with a large amount of 
favour. The same may be said of other examples 
from France; and in now adding the name of 
Professor Heideloff to our contributors, we feel 
assured that we are doing an acceptable service in 
continuing a valuable history of an interesting and | 
useful branch of artistic archeology having claims | 
on general attention. } 





Ficvre 1—Count Eberhard the Elder, first 
Duke of Wurtemberg, in a festival habit, at | 
Stuttgardt, in the year 1492, on the occasion of 
his receiving the Order of the Golden Fleece 
the first which Austria instituted for herself 
(King Maximilian inherited it from Burgundy) 
and which he received together with King 
Henry VIII. of England. This costume is taken 
from an old illumination which, in the ‘year 
1547, 1 copied for King William of Wurtemberg 
and which is now preserved in his private 
library at Stuttgardt. This exemplifies the 
quilted doublet, made of a kind of damasked 
black velvet, which appears to have been w IT 
over the defensive armour, improved by Kir “ 
Maximilian, Upon the black surcoat ‘ap an 
the Orders of the Golden Fleece and the tc ly 
Sepulchre. According to cotemporary tebe 4 
and monuments Georg von Ehingen and Hein. 


rich von Wallwer 
Eberhart em officers of the court of 


former, according to a portrait, of a rex 


the latter authority is in the Well 
in the cloister of Lor h, near Schw. Gmuend 
Figure 2. Exhibits a riding - 7 
Parisian fashion of the , 
taken from Matthew 
coloured 


1 colour ; 
werth Chapel, 


and splendid edition of 


Pluvinel’s Art of Equitation.—1628 ” ~wanes | Gern 
ove ie per- t 





| silver fringe. The hat was light grey or drab, also 
trimmed with silver and ornamented with three 
L white ostrich feathers. The ruff is richly orna- 
| embroidered in silver; he wears a blue ribbon and 
| the order of the Holy Spirit; the under waistcoat, 

together with the hose are sea-green, bordered 
able man, who has raised by his study and per- | and embroidered with silver, and the inner | 
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this kind of doublet. The | 





dress of the | 
Seventeenth century, | 


Merian’s beautifully | o—The a8 “1 


Medicis appears to 
ss from his mother; and 


ch appears through the slashi 

of a fashion which was opted in 
ands, in the sixteenth 
le of rank generally 


mented with the finest point lac 
the luxurious Mary de 
inherited a love of dre 
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to have been the inventor of French fashions. 
I shall, as I proceed, frequently return to 
this, and especially in bringing forward the 
female costume, in which I do not bind myself 
closely to chronological order, but shall exercise 
a free choice from the third to the thirteenth 
century, and thence again to the eighteenth. 





Figure 3.—This is a female costume of the 
thirteenth century, from a glass painting in the 
cloister of Flines, in Flanders. The figure 
represents the Countess Margaret of Flanders, 
the foundress of the house, who died in the year 
1297 at an advanced age. The long, wide, 
scolloped sleeves of the upper dress are lined 





with white, the under garment is light blue, 
the head-dress simple, decorated with the mela. 
The hair is plaited, the breast_is picturesquely 
ornamented with a string of oan festoons of 
which are cast over the left arm. The black 
shoes, which are also worn by the figure No. 5, 
are remarkable. 








Figure 4.—Military Costume of the twelfth 
century, from the old Psalter of the inheritance 
of the Abbess Margravine of Brandenburg-Saint- 
Clara, at Bamberg, a.p. 1489—1526. This war- 
rior is probably a hastatus, or vexillarius, that is, 
the standard-bearer. In the Psalter there are 
two of these, the one with a vermilion, the 
other with a blue standard ; both similar in form, 
and both wearing long surcoats, coats without 
sleeves, and cut up in four places, that is, before, 





behind, and at both sides. The corners are 
turned up and show the lining, blue trimming, 
and a small blue shield upon the white ground of 
the lining. The warrior in red has a green 
shield ; he in the blue coat has a red shield. 
Both head-gear and body covering are mailed, 
that is, guarded with chain links or iron rings, 
(mailles) wherefore it was called “ cotte ” (habit de 
mailles) and was fastened round the body with 
a girdle, and reached to the knees. To this 
mailed shirt were added gioves and mailed hose. 
Our figure has sleeves and gloves as if cast ina 
mould, and the head-gear reached to the face— 





a kind of hood. The coat of mail was a defence 
so perfect against the sword, that, notwith- 
standing the weight of the weapons of that 
time, few instances occurred of its having been 


_cut through. _The_power of the lance was more 


to be feared, for it might penetrate through the 
rings. For this equipment there was necessary 
a thick and strong padded doublet, called gam- 
beson, ganbeson, or anqueton ; and besides this, 











generally in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, an iron plate or breast shield, worn 
next the body. This advantageous defence, 
which was in use during the greater part of 
three centuries, was exclusively used by knights; 
but, notwithstanding its value, it was laid aside 
towards the end’ of the thirteenth century, in 
consequence of its oppressive heat, and the 
entire suit of plate substituted; and mail 
armour was only then partially used. The 
defensive armour of our figures is of copper 
gilt, and under the surcoat are hose of cloth ; 
here indeed the figure wearing the red sur- 
coat has green hose, and that in blue has red 
hose. The shoes are black, with white trim- 
ming. The sword-hilts are gold, the one 
enamelled in blue, and the other red, with a 
gold military cingulum. The banners of each, that 
is, both red and green, are bordered with gold, 

Figure 5.—Costume of a lady of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. This very elegant 
style of dress enhanced the rich costume of 
the period of the rénaissance, in which costly 
stuffs and embroideries were the prevailing 
taste. We see in this figure a golden head-dress 
set with pearls, resembling the diadem of the 
ancient Greeks. There is a striking change 
in the chemisette and the dress with a collar. 
The long pointed shoes which had, under the 
dictation of the Spanish fashion, been shortened, 
now assumed the contrary form, and resembled 
those of the present day. This is Catherine 
Niitzel, the wife of the consul and burgomaster 
Maximilian Veit Holzschuher of Nuremberg, 
taken from an old drawing. She wears a dark 
red dress, with black velvet collar and shoulder 
trimming. The border appears to have been 
embroidered with gold in the original, at least 
it is painted yellow and enriched with gold 
thread. The trimming is black velvet and the 
design of the sleeves is worked in gold and 
ornamented with pearls like the pouch-belt. 
The pouch is of green leather enriched with 
gold, the chemisette is white, with a gold neck- 
chain ; the shoes are black. 

Figure 6.—-Dress of a knight at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, after a drawing in my 
Norica collection. This figure represents Sigis- 
tmund Marschalk von Pappenhsim, knight and 
bailiff of the imperial city of Nuremberg, he 
having been chosen twenty-ninth bailiff in the 
year 1479, by the emperor, Frederick III. This 
interesting costume looks magnificent in colours ; 
the knight wears a vermilion bonnet, his red- 
brown overcoat is turned and lined with a black 
silk material (moirée) and forms a short cape. 
The undercoat, which is open at the breast, is 
light blue, with violet trimming, and held 
together with gold laces. The cnemisette, which 
is worked with gold, is shown, as is also the 
stomacher, enriched with pearls. The hose are 
vermilion, and the shoes of yellow leather ; 
hilts of the sword and dagger gold, the sheaths 
of both dark red. 

Figure 7.—Head coverings worn during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. No part of 
the costume was so susceptible of enrichment 
as the head-dress, so that in one century we 
may find in monuments and portraits head- 
dresses of a hundred different kinds. The hats 
and bonnets, Figs. 1 to 8, were principally worn 
by young people in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
even so late as the seventeenth century, and 
were of every imaginable colour. The hat, Fig. 1, 
was very much admired in the fifteenth century, 
as also was Fig. 2. Those marked 8, 4, 7, & 8, 
are of a later period, especially the first three ; 
that marked 8, is of the fashion of the Nether- 
lands, and was very much admired ; 3 and 4, 
were worn by older persons, and formed very 
often a part of inferior costumes, and have been 
worn almost until our own times. 

Figure 8.—Boots of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. In Figs. 1, 2, 4, 
we see laced boots, and in Figs. 7 and 8, 
others fastened with buckles; Figs. 3 and 6 are 
cut up at the side and before in the fashion of 
Aix, which entered the lists against the mon- 
strous long pointed shoes ; Fig. 5 is a larger boot 
which could be drawn up to the calf of the leg, 
and was called a young gentlemen’s riding boot. 
As the cut shows, these could be drawn in 
a manner extremely picturesque. 
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A MORNING WITH MORITZ RETZSCH. By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 


“the flower of German 


y "—is always | attractions for all ages anc stes y 
remembered with more than ple. \ ges and all tastes. When 


sure by those | our Tour was projected, such of our friends 
its walls. It has|as had visited the capital of “fair Saxony” 





UF MORITZ RETZSCu 


exclaimed, “ How delighted you will : 
| Dresden ;” one spoke with a Rte of m a - 
rapture of the treasures of the “Green Vaults,” 
_ collected when Saxon princes were among the 
| richest sovereigns of Europe, and preserved 
to the present day, with jealous care ; another 
| extolled the beauty of the surrounding scenery - 
a third told of the artistic adornments of the 
Theatre, decorated by some of the finest seu} 
tured alti-relievi of modern times—the works of 
| the admirable Professor Rietschel ; a fourth lauded 
the Armoury, as containing the various weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of chivalrous warfare— 
the trappings and accoutrements of the tourna. 
ment, as well as of the battle-field ; “ everybody,” 
extolled the Frescoes with which the genius of 
Bendemann has enriched the Palace walls: 
artists talked of galleries containing glories 
of ancient Art; a hunter of the picturesque 
besought us to give four days at least to 
Saxon Switzerland; and an old mili 
friend intreated that we would visit the great 
battle-field of 1813, and observe a large square 
block of granite, over-shadowed by trees, re 
cording that there “fell Moreau, by the side 
of Alexandre ;” and we did visit it, in the sunset 
of one of the loveliest evenings in autumn, and 
looked down from the very spot upon the valley 
of the Elbe; the graceful city—so rich in 
memories and monuments—sleeping beside the 
vine-clad hills, as calmly as a cradled child. 
The record and the tomb were there. But who, 
in the midst of such soft and silent beauty, 
could realise the slaughter of the battle-field of 
Dresden? 

The Saxons may be justly proud of their fine 
city. Asa Continental residence its advantages 
are great. There are gay shops of all kinds; 
excellent libraries; a good opera; a noble river, 
where steamers ply to Pilnitz and Schandau, 
to Meissen and to Riesa; promenades and gardens; 
footpaths through vine-clad hills ; and collections 
of pictures which thrill the heart to think upon. 
The city, too, has an air of quiet, though peopled, 
dignity, which is far more agreeable than the 
elaborate display of unfinished Munich; and 
even more attractive than the superb struc 
tures, the noble streets, the grand effects, or 
the active movement, of Berlin, where things 
| progress with almost English rapidity. 
| What true and vivid pleasure we derive from 
recalling Dresden to our memory ; how grandly 
does it people the solitude of our country home ! 
Putting away for a moment the works of Art 
that stamp its fame, what pleasant voices 
ring in our ears—what a rare privilege it is 
to have seen how worthy a competitor of 
the Art of the past is the Art of modern 
Germany? At Dresden we enjoyed the advan- 
tage of friendly intercourse with one who is 
honoured as much for his virtues as his talents, 
and whom it is a gratification to name—Professor 
VoGEL VON VoGELSTEIN, whose latest work deco- 
rates a new church at Leipsig designed by the 
estimable and highly gifted Professor HEIDELOFF 
of Nuremberg. The simplicity of life of the 
great German masters, is very striking; they 
care nothing for display, except that upon their 
canvas, or their walls. One of the great secrets 
of their success is their earnestness of purpose. 
Professor Vogel seldom leaves his studio except 
to render courtesy to friend or stranger: and 
it is happy for those who have the privilege of 
hisacquaintance, to know that such labours of love 
draw him frequently forth. As yet, years have not 
diminished the ardour with which he works— 
respected and beloved by all who know bim. 
It was a true pleasure to sit in his studio, and 
converse with him; not only about Art, but 
about England ; where he spent some time m 
communion with Wilkie, and Callcott, and 


= | Lawrence, and others, who, though pass 


. one . * 

away, have left immortalities behind them. 
While conversing with Professor Vogel one 
. b e 
morning we expressed an earnest wish to see 





* The father of Professor Vogel held the same Art 
appointment in the late court of Saxony which his — 
holds in the present. The King commanded, some yell 
ago, that the painter should obtain the portraits 0! art 
persons, strangers as well as Saxons, connected with itis 

| and Literature, to form a royal collection ; to each portral = 
attached a short biography; it is a most interesting — 
blage of remarkable persons; among whom og 

| pleased to see some of the “celebrities” of England. 
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Moritz Rerzscu—who has so wonderfully em- 
bodied the conceptions of Goethe, of Shakspeare, 
and of Schiller ; his extraordinary powers of in- 
vention and description, with a few strokes of 
his pencil, had rendered him an object of the 
deepest interest to us, many years ago when an 
artist friend, now dead and gone, first made 
him known to us; and although he resided we 
had been told, “a long way out of Dresden,” 
we resolved, if we could, to visit him at 
his home. It was therefore very pleasant when 
Professor Vogel offered to accompany us himself, 
and present us to the great artist. In the | 
evening, as we stood on the noble bridge that 
spans the rapid Elbe, a summer house crowning 
one of the distant vine-clad hills, was pointed | 
out to us as belonging to him whom we so much 
desired to know. 

“His dwelling” said our friend, “is directly 
below that hi:l, and he resides on his paternal acres ; 
his father's vineyards are as green a8 ever; and 
the artist's love of Nature, is fostered amid its 
beauties.” Nothing could be more charming 
than the scene. We had left the Bruhl Terrace 
crowded with company, driven away from its 
music and society by the clouds of tobacco 
smoke which wrap the Germans in an elysium 

liarly “their own;” but the music was 
softened by distance, into sweeter harmony. 
The sun was setting, warming the pale green | 
of the vineyards into autumnal richness, and 
casting delicious tints upon the undulating | 
waters; the atmosphere was so pure, so free | 
from what sad experience teaches us to consider | 
the natural vapours of city life, that the spires 
and public buildings looked as if carved in 
ivory ; the mighty river swept freely on, its 
strong current hopelessly contending with 
the massive masonry of the bridge; one or 
two steamers were puffing their way from some of 
the distant villages; and a party near the shore 
were moving their oars, rather than rowing, 
singing what sounded to us like a round and 
chorus, in that perfect tune and time, where the 
voices seem as one ; twilight came down without 
any haze, so that the range of hills was still 
visible, and still we fancied we saw the Pavilion 
of Moritz Retzsch. Our friend told us he was 
born at Dresden in 1779, and had never visited 
the distant schools, nor wandered far from his 
native city; in early childhood he manifested 
a talent for Art; modelling in clay, carving in 
wood, and exercising his imitative, as well as 
his imaginative, powers, by drawing with any 
thing, or upon anything, whatever he saw or 
fancied. He never intended to become an 
artist; he had not received what is called “an 
artistic education.” He looked at and loved 
whatever was beautiful in nature, and copied 
it without an effort. At that period, the 
profession of Art would have been all too 
tranquil a dream for his boyhood to enjoy; 
nay, his “hot youth,” ardent and desiring 
excitement, full of visions of adventure and 
liberty, had, at one time, nearly induced him 
to become a huntsman, or forester,—(one of the 
jagers made familiar to us on the stage, in green 
hunting dress and buskin, with belt and bugle,)— 
in the Royal service; a little consideration, a 
few speaking facts, however, taught him that 
this project would not have secured him the 
freedom he coveted so much; and, most 
fortunately, when he entered his twentieth 
year, he determined on the course which has 
given both to himself and to the world, such 
delicious pleasure. He abandoned himself to 
Art, and has ever since exercised it with a 
devotion and enthusiasm, a sacred freedom, 
that despite his excitable temperament, has 
rendered him happy. Such was our friend’s 
information concerning the author of those won- 
derful “ ovrtings” which have been the admira- 
tion of the world for nearly half a century, and 
are scarcely better known in Germany than they 
are in England. 

“Nothing,” he added “could surpass the 
ardour with which the young artist laboured. His 
soul was animated by the grand conceptions of 
Goethe and Schiller ; his ears drank in the beauty 
and sublimity of their poetry; and-he lived 
in the mingled communion of great men, and 
the lovely and softened beauty of Saxon father- 
land.” In 1828, he was nominated Professor 











of Painting in the Dresden Royal Academy; 
but fame, much as he sought and loved it, 
did not fill his soul. The older he grew, the more 
his great heart yearned for that continuous 
sympathy with some object to eomprehend and 
appreciate his noble pursuit, and to value him, 
as he believed he deserved. He coveted affection 
as much as fame. 

One of the dwellers near his father's vine- 
yard was rich in the possession of a little daughter 


| of extraordinary grace and beauty. She inspired 


the artist with some of his brightest conceptions 
of that peculiar infantine loveliness, which his 
pencil has rendered with such eloquent fidelity. 

The child crept into his heart—the young 
girl took possession of it. The poet-painter 


made no effort to dispossess her; on the con- 


trary, he increased her power by giving her an 
excellent education; and when she arrived 
at the age of womanhood, he made her his wife. 
Their married years have numbered many. One 
may be considered old, the other is no longer 
young; but their happiness has been, as far as it 
can be, without ashadow. Although they have no 
children, they do not seem to have desired them. 
Some gallant husbands pen a sonnet to a wife on 
her birthday, or the anniversary of her marriage, 
but Moritz Retzsch sketches his birthday ode, in 
which the beauty and worth of his cherished 
wife, his own tenderness and happiness, their 
mingled hopes and prayers, are pencilled in 
forms the most poetic and expressive. From 
year to year these designs have enriched the 
album of Madame Retzsch; and never was a 
more noble tribute laid at the feet of any lady- 
love, even in the times of old romance ! 

Professor Vogel had promised that Moritz 
Retzsch should show us his drawings; and we 
were full of hope that we should also have the 
privilege of seeing this Album. The sunset had 
given promise of— 


“ A goodly day to-morrow.” 


And it was with no small delight that, on our 
return to our hotel, we found an hour had been 
fixed for our visit to the village, or Weinberg, 
and that Professor Vogel would be ready to 
accompany us at the time appointed. 

We were prepared to expect allegorical designs; 
and Mrs. Jameson bas long since converted us 
to a belief in the great power and benefit of 
symbolic painting, particularly on the minds and 
imaginations of the young. “To address the 
moral faculties through the medium of the 
imagination,” says this distinguished lady, “ for 
any permanent or beneficial purpose, is the last 
thing thought of by our legislators and educators. 
Fable, except as a mere nomenclature of heathen 
gods and goddesses, is banished from the nur- 
sery, and allegory in Poetry and the Fine Arts 
is out of fashion ;” and then she mingles her ink 
with gall, and adds, “it is deemed the child's 
play of the intellect, fit only for the days of 
Dante, or Spenser, or Michael Angelo.” 

Wearied with pleasure, we slept; but what 
we had seen and what we anticipated rendered 
repose impossible. The morning was bright, 
and warm, and sunny; and when our kind 
friend entered the carriage, we felt assured 
of a day's enjoyment. e soon skirted the 


| city, and found ourselves rolling in sight of 


the river; the road was overshadowed by 
trees, which had not yielded a leaf to the 
insidious advances of autumn; the villas—not 
certainly with shaven lawns and carefully-tended 
gardens, were picturesque and charming from 
the novelty of their construction, and not the 
less striking because the foliage was left to 
twine about them in unconstrained luxuriance. 
We had become accustomed to the wicker wag- 
gons, and the heavy oxen, and slow paces of men 
and horses; but there is something always to 
admire in the broad faces of the well-built 
Saxons, and the frank and kindly expression of 
their clear blue eyes. 

We soon reached the narrow roads that wound 
along the base of the vine-clad hills, rising so 
abruptly as to form terrace after terrace, until 
they qatevel the topmost height. Nothing can 
be_more delightful_than the situation of the 
houses at the foot of these hills, commanding, as 
they do, the whole of the rich valley in which 
Dresden is placed. “They call it Paradise,” 








said our kind companion ; “and truly it deserves 
the name.” 

It was positively refreshing to hear how Pro- 
fessor Vogel delighted in extolling Professor 
Retzsch. His iums were so warm from 
the heart, and the desire to dohis friend service so 
sincere, that we honoured him more than ever. 
At last we paused at the -gate of the 
cottage-house of the illustrator of Faust—and 
entered. Wide-spreading trees overshadowed the 
path which led along the side of the house to a 
sort of stone verandah, formed by the upper 
story projecting over the lower, and supported 
by rude stone pillars. At the further end, 
were stairs leading to the living-rooms; and 
down these stairs came a gentleman who must 
have riveted attention wherever seen. His 
figure was somewhat short and massive, and 
his dress not of the most modern fashion ; 
yet the head was magnificent. His whole 
appearance recalled Cuvier to us so forcibly, 
that we instantly murmured the name of the 
great naturalist ; but when his clear wiid blue eyes 
beamed their welcome, and his lips parted into 
a smile to give it words, we were even more 
strongly reminded of Professor Wilson; in each, 
a large well-developed head, masculine features, 
a broad and high forehead, a mouth strongly ex- 
— of a combination of generosity and force, 

poke the careful thinker and acute observer ; 
and in both, the hair “ sable silvered,” seemed to 
have been left to the wild luxuriance of nature. 
He preceded us to the drawing-room—an uncar- 
peted chamber, furnished with old-fashioned 
German simplicity. Several birthday garlands 
were hung upon the walls. There were three 
doors opening into the apartment, and a long sofa 
extending along one of the sides; this sofa was 
eanopied by ivy, growing in pots at either end, 
and entwined round » delicate framework. In 
HEIDELHOF?'s house, at Niiremberg, we had seen 
wreaths of ivy growing round the window-cur- 
tains in a peculiarly graceful manner; and at 
Berlin, in the costly and beautiful dwelling of the 
admirable sculptor Wicumany, the door leading 
from the dining into the billiard-room— where 
Mendelssohn delighted to play while Jenny 
Lind sat by and sung, enjoying, as she always 
does, the enjoyment of others—that door is 
trellised with ivy, the trellis being formed of 
light bamboo, and the foliage contrasting charm- 
ingly with the colour of the trellis. The dust 
of our carpets, perhaps, prevents the introduction 
of this charming ornament generally into our 
rooins ; but it is difficult to conceive how much 
this simple loan from‘ nature may be made to 
enrich the interiors of our dwellings. 

Nothing can be more frank and cordial than 
Retzsch’s manner, mingling, as it does, much 
simplicity with promptness and decision. After 
the lapse of a few minutes, the servant who had 
opened the gate brought in a couple of easels, 
and upon them the artist placed two paintings ; 
both exquisitely drawn and designed, but so 
unlike what we had exvected in colour, that for 
a moment we felt disappointed. Our enthu- 
siasm and admiration however, soon revived ; and 
when, shortly afterwards, he conducted us into an 
inner room, and, having seated us with due 
formality, in a great chair, opposite a little table, 
produced a portfolio of drawings, the kind 
face of Professor Vogel was illumined—* Ah !” 
he exclaimed, “now you will be delighted. I 
have brought many to my friend’s studio; I 
have looked at these drawings over and over 
again, yet each time I see something to admire 
anew ; there is alwaysa discovery to be made,— 
some allegory, half hidden under a rose-leaf; 
some wise and playful satire, peeping beneath 
the wing of a Cupid, or from the fardel of 
a traveller. What a pity you do not understand 
German, that you might hear him read those 
exquisite lyrics, beautiful as the sonnets of 
your own Shakespere, or Wordsworth,—but I 
will interpret—I will interpret.” 

And so he did—with considerate patience : 
there we sat turning over page after page of the 
most exquisite fancies; the overflowings not 
only of the purest and most brilliant imagination, 
but of the deepest tenderness, and exalted 
independence. The allegories of Moritz Retzsch, 
are not of the “hi yphic caste,"such as roused 
the indignation of Horace Walpole; there were 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 


GABRIEL, Sr., One of the three Archangels, 
the ‘ Messenger ;’ the ‘ Angel of the Annunciation;’ 
in pictures representing this Mystery, he is fre- 
quently represented in royal robes, bearing a 
Sceptre, or a Lily, and kneeling. In some in- 
stances, he is represented floating in the air, with 
his hands crossed over his breast. 

GADS, or Gaptynos. In Armour, are the 
Bosses or small spikes 
of steel with which the 
knuckles were armed. 

The Gads of the Gaunt- 
lets of Edward the Black 
Prince are of Brass, and 
made in the shape of 
lions or leopards. P 

GALL. The Gall of the ox is used in Water- 
colour painting, mixed with the Pigments to make 
them flow freely upon paper which has a greasi- 
ness of surface. To fit it for this purpose, the 
Gall is strained and exposed to a gentle heat 
until nearly solidified; it is then of a dark olive- 
brown colour, scarcely fit to mix with the pure 
blue or red pigments. Colourless ox-gall should 
be prepared by boiling the crude Gall with animal 
charcoal, and filtering the liquid.* 

GALL-STONE. A concretion found in the 
gall-bladder of the ox, which is employed as a 
pigment in water-colour painting. It yields a fine 
golden-yellow colour, similar to Indian yellow. It 
is not permanent. 

GALLERY. The passage which unites rooms 
placed at opposite ends of a building. As the walls 
were sometimes hung with pictures and richly 
decorated, these corridors became picture galleries, 
and the original object of their erection became a 
secondary one; at last, the term GALLERY was 
applied to principal halls and rooms, when they 
were not merely decorated with pictures, but dedi- 
cated to chosen works of Art; hence our term 
PictuRB GALLERIES.t¢ 

GALLEY. A naval vessel of large size, long 
and narrow, usually propelled by oars, with occa- 
sionally the addition of sails. Most of the ships 
employed by the ancients may he termed Galleys, 
and according to the number of banks of rowers 
were Biremes when with two banks, 7riremes 
when with three, and so on, up to as many as forty, 
but those with more than four or five banks must 
be regarded as curiosities. Galleys were in use in 
the Mediterranean until the close of the eighteenth 
century, for coast navigation, the largest of which 
were about 160 feet long and 30 wide, with 52 oars. 
Among the Venetians there was in use a kind of 
large Galley, with a very lofty poop, called 


- 
(- 
\ 





Galeazza. The state Galley of the Doges was 
termed BUCENTAUR. 

GALVANOGRAPHY ( ELEcTROGRAPHY ). 
This is one of the most beautiful and successful in- 
ventions of modern times, as by its means plastic 
objects, e. g., wood, stone, coins, plaster casts, 
&c., and copper-plates for engravings, may _ be 
exactly copied in copper and bronzed or gilt. The 
invention is especially valuable for copper-plate en- 
graving, as by its means any number of duplicates 
of the original plate may be obtained. GALVANO- 
GRAPHY, after many experiments, has produced 
works of Art far surpassing the expectations at 
first entertained, and the uses to which it may be 
applied are multifarious, for since the first galvanic 
plate was taken, it has been used in all branches of 
engraving, having been found to unite all the 
known methods of the Graver and Etching needle, 





* The Society of Arts awarded a prize for a colourless 
ox-gall which was prepared by adding alum and common 
salt to two separate portions of crude gall, and afterwards 
mixing them. Such an empirical compound holding 
these salts in solution must be quite incompatible in 
mixture with the more delicate vegetable pigments. 

+t The establishment of Galleries seems to have origin- 
ated at Florence; and, according to this custom, altar- 
tablets and pictures are assembled together, instead of 
being distributed about the house. To such GALLERIES 
we owe the preservation of many works of Art, and they 
have become establishments for the stidy of Art as well 
as for its enjoyment. 





aqua-tinta, scraper, and roulette work, &c., and, 
moreover, is very easy of execution,* 

GAMBESON, or WAMBEYs. In armour, a 
wi body-covering stuffed with 
wool and padded in parallel 
lines of needle-work.+ 

GAMBOGE. Agum-resin 
brought from the East, which 
yields a fine yellow pigment, 
very useful in water-colour 
painting. The finest quality 
is the Pipe-GAMBOGE, brought 
from Siam.{ It dissolves rea- 
dily in water, is very transpa- 
rent and glossy when dry. It 
is indispensable in water- 
colours, for aing, with the 
various Blues, excellent com- 
pound Greens. This pigment would be useful in 
oil-painting, as it resists for a long time the action 
of strong light, provided the resinous part could be 
separated from the other parts. 

GARD DE BRAS. In Armour, the plate 


attached to the cuff of the Gauntlet or the 


Coudiere. 
GARGOYLE. This term is derived from the 
French Gargouille, a dragon or monster. 


ANA 


It is 


LZ 


applied to the spouts in the form of dragons that 
project from the roof-gutters in ancient buildings. 

GARLANDS, of various descriptions, are used 
in the ceremonies, &c., of the Catholic Church. 
1. Of flowers, suspended over altars, and in churches 
on festival days. 2. Of roses, and other flowers, 
worn round the heads of the assistant clergy and 
others in certair: processions. 3, Of silver, set with 
jewels, or of natural flowers, and placed on images, 
4. Of artificial flowers and other ornaments carried 
at the funerals of virgins.§ 

GAUNTLETS. In Armour, gloves of leather 


covered with plate metal to correspond with the 
other parts of the armour. 

GENIUS. Among the Romans there prevailed 
a belief that every mortal was, from his birth, 
accompanied by a guardian angel or good GENIUS, 
who watched over his safety, directed his actions 
through Jife, and after death, hovered over his 
grave. The Guardian Spirit of a person (a purcly 
Italian idea, which in modern language has been 
wrongly transferred to Grecian Art,) is generally 
represented as a veiled figure in a Toga, holding a 
Patera and Cornucopia, or as a beautiful youth, 
nude or nearly so, with the wings of a Bird on his 
shoulders, The guardian spirits of the female sex, 
JUNONES, are represented as young maidens with 
the wings of a butterfly or a moth, and draped. 


* Gatvanopcastic Art has reached its highest point in 


the institution of F. von Hackewitz at Berlin, an estab- - 


lishment that has done much to advance industrial pur- 
poses as well as works of Art. Several reliefs in different 
metals have been executed there, and latterly colossal 
sculptures have been produced which merit the attention 
of all friends of Art; among these is a head of Juno from 
a cast by Rauch, which (without any chiselling) is of 
surprising purity of form. Thorwaldsen’s statue of 
Christ was cast in order to be electrotyped, and the 
metal gates for the Castle of Wittenberg, on which 
are to be ninety-five theses of Luther, were also made at 
this establishment. The copper of which these gates are 
made is coated with a bronze on which the action of the 
atmosphere produces beautifully soft shades of colour. 
These works show that GALVANOGRAPHY will be a for- 
midable rival to bronze casting. 

t Our cut exhibits the quilted gambeson of the fifteenth 
century, from a painting by Memling at Bruges. 

¢ The tree which produces Siam Gamboge, the finest 
and only commercial kind, continues unknown. It is 
su ae | to belong to the genus Garcinia, 
j Pucty’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and 
Costume. 














The Romans also gave a GENIUS to edifices, towns, 

armies, and kingdoms. The Roman GENIUs of a 

place was depicted as a Serpent devouring fruits, 

which lay before it ; there are, however, muny ex- 

ceptions to these rules.t The modern world com- 

prises under the term Genii,the Angelsor messengers 

of heaven, and those emblematical figures, which, as 

ZS everything was personified in ancient 

_ Art, are regarded as the deification 

| of ideas, he most common Chris- 

) tlan GENII are the patron angel of 

Childhood and of Youth, the angel 

of Baptism, those of Poverty and 

Merey, of Religion and Virtue, and 

the Geni of the three Christian Graces, Farru, 

Hore, and Cuanity.{ In modern times we find 

the GENII of countries often personified: the 

greatest work of this kind is the Genius of Bavaria, 

a bronze female statue of colossal size by Schwan- 

thaler, recently completed and placed in front of 

the Walhalla near Munich. Modern representa- 

tions of River Gods are only to be regarded as 

GENII when they are executed in the romantic and 
not in the antique style. 

GENRE.-PAINTING, (Fr.) Pictures of life 
and manners. Under this title are comprised the 
grave episodes of life, which are to history what a 
single scene is to a Drama, or a Lyric to an Epic 
poem. Also comic scenes of every kind ; a comic 
subject is seldom placed in the highest category of 
Art, because it is the nature of comedy to overstep 
the strict line of beauty and to become caricature, 
The — GENRE pictures consist of scenes of 
every-day life, and muy be classified. Those of the 
Netherlands are the best, and deserve to live ; though 
far from the ideal of Art, they show a cleverness of 
execution and lead to higher thoughts. The anec- 
dotical and trifling Gzn xe pictures, on the contrary, 
are very reprehensible, although the most popular 
among the vulgar-minded patrons of Art. Another 
kind are the low attempts at colouring called 
costume or portrait GENRE pictures, which are 
merely studies. In taking for its subject the events 
of daily life, GeNRE-PAINTING (unless the subject is 
eminently suited to the idea) avoids religious 
themes as hig! and lasting, as well as historical 
subjects, which, though transitory, ought never to 
appear so, A view of an open house, into which 
the sun is shining, a peasant lighting his pipe,— 
all the passing events of life, its characters and aims, 
offer fitting subjects for GENRE-PAINTING. Pure 
nature, true humanity, national character, as re- 
vealed by domestic manners, &c., form the circle 
of true GENRE-PAINTING, the boundary being 
more clearly defined than is the case in historical or 
religious art. The distinction between History 
and GENRE-PAINTING cannot be too clearly drawn, 
Transitions from one to the other are admissible, 
and such pictures belong to the happiest produc- 
tions of Art; and there are also circumstances under 
which the advantages of both styles may be united. 
We meet with specimens of Genre-painting among 
the ancients. As the character of ancient worship 
changed, a freer space was offered to Art, which, 
oY degrees, overstepped the ideal circle of the 
Mythiec-normal, withdrew the mystic veil with 
which the Saga covered everything, and revealing 
Nature, assumed an individual character from 
which a Genre-like style of Art arose tending 
towards the Mythic. ‘This style was, however, 
very different to what we now call Genre-painting, 
which may be explained by the plastic character 
pervading Art. Still we see by the mural paintings 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, that in later Roman 
Art there were coloured pictures of the Gennu 
kind, These were certainly poor daubs, but they 





* The Lares or Tutelary Spirits were by the Romans 
supposed to be the souls of deceased persons, who watched 
over the welfare of the family both at home and abroad, 
and over every resort of man—fields, roads, streets, and 
buildings. In works of Art they are always represented 
asa youth clothed in a short tunic crowned with la~el, 
and holding a drinking-horn above his head. The 
PENATES were household Gods, believed to be the ai. :hors 
of all the good fortune of a family or community. Among 
the divinities mentioned as objects of this kind of wor:hip 
are Jupiter, Apollo, Neptune, Juno, Minerva, &c., and 
every family set up the figure of one or more of them in 
the tatiinum or innermost part of the house. They are 
variously represented in works of Art. 

t We find Geyi as serpents in pictures at Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, also on Contorniati. The genius 
Roma appears in various forms, and we find him on the 
coins of the Cornelii, with a bearded head and wearing a 
diadem. 

t There are other personifications, not wholly Christian, 
but employed by the ancients, such as the genius of 
Unity (Concordia); of Friendship (Amicitia); of Peace 
(Pax); of Justice (Justitia); of Fortune (Fortuna); of 
Happiness ( Felicitas) ; of War ( Bellona); of Love (Cupido) ; 
of Power ( Potentia) ; of Riches (Opulentia) ; of Fame and 
Glory (Fama); of Sleep (Hypnos); of Victory (Victoria) ; 
of Bravery (Virtus); of Death ig me f, of Truth 
( Fides); of Wisdom (Sapientia); of Discord (Discordia); 
also the genii of Agriculture, Science, Art, &c, 
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less, that mere manual artists turned 
O Det es The introduction of a new 


ti 
~ deted, tn tho caviee of which Art was enrolled, 
delayed the progress of Life-painting for more 
than « thousand years, but when that which was 


unsatural in Christian Art gave place to free | 


Germanic spirit, GENRE-PAINTING arose refreshed. 
This spirit inclining towards the poetry of real life 
employed GENRE-PAINTING for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, but so many pleasing effects were developed, 
that religion was soon neglected and cast aside. 
The carpenter's workshop became popular, although 
it was not that of Joseph; the landscape was beau- 
tiful, even without the procession of the three kings; 
and the nosegay rivetted the eye, although not 
laced in the oratory of the Virgin. 

GENRE-SCULPTURE, We have evidences 
of this branch of Art having been attempted by the 
ancients. After the time of Alexander the Great, 
religion, and consequently Art, underwent a great 


change; there was more room for individuality, | 


and a style of Art was developed which corre- 


sponded to the wants of the age, and which pro- | 


duced many works of a Genre character. We know 
that Genre-painting was very popular during the 
last ages of Grecian Art, from the descriptions ex- 
tant of the kitchen—seenes, &c.,painted by Pyreicos, 
who finished these little pictures so exquisitely 


that they fetched a much higher price than large | 


paintings by other artists. There are several 
specimens of GENKE-SCULPTURE extant, the most 
remarkable of which is the Venus Callipygos, in 
the Museum at Naples. We find this style very 
often employed in Etruscan Art; there are some 
specimens of it in the collection of bronzes, belong- 
ing to Mr. Hertz, in London, viz., a circular vase, 
the handle of which is formed by the figures of two 
struggling gladiators, a handle formed by two 
jugglers, also a rare bronze, formed of an Etruscan 
slave, kneeling, whose physiognomy betrays his 
descent ; he is employed in cleaning a shoe, and 
helds « sponge inone hand. We meet with Genre- 
scULYTURE among the biblical and legendary 
subjects in the middle ages; and it was carried on 
in the Germanic period, though only in small 


works, and those of a secular nature, viz., ivory | 
carvings, and illuminations in books. Many | 


crities affect to treat such works slightingly, but 
whoever looks at them with an unprejudiced eye, 
will be delighted at the union of nature with 
grandeur of conception, and will reasonably expect 
to see such subjects chosen for the highest eflorts 
of the artist, 

GEORGE, Sr., The patron saint of England. 
The legend of his life is one of the most familiar 
and popular of the Christian Mythology. 


mounted on horseback, and combatting with a 
Dragon. ‘The variations are so slight, that the 
subject can be easily recognised, As patron saint, 


he stands in armour, holding a Lance, sometimes 


with a Banner with a red cross, and a palm branch, 
Sometimes the Lance is broken, and the Dragon 
dead at his feet. 


GESTURE. Under the article Expression, 


we have indicated the part Gesture plays in | 
producing it. The interpretation of the proper | 


significance of Gesture is very important for the 
understanding of works of Art. 
common to humanity, and seems to us necessary ; 


on the other hand there are also qualities of a | 


positive nature, that is, derived from the particular 
views and customs of the nation. 
very much indeed to be learned and guessed at, as 
weil by the artist in studying life, as by the scientific 


in works of Art. Even the frequently unbecoming | 


and obscene Gestures of ridicule (sanne ) in which 
the South was as rich in antiquity as in modern 
times, are often very important.+ 

, GIALLO, GIALLOLINO, GiaLpoLino, (Ital.) 
Pare Yettow. This word, variously employed 
by the early writers on Art, most commonly meant 
the yellow oxide of lead, or Massicor, the Fin 
Jaune of the French. But it was evidently em- 
ployed to designate very dissimilar products. t 


* In the Museum at Berlin is some ivo work in 
true romantic Genre style of the age of dtuhe and om 
streley. One piece represents a tournament ; two knights 
iu armour are rushing at one another; behind them are 
trumpeters. There is a baloony above with spectators 
evidently much interested in the combat; and a lady in 
the centre holds the wreath of victory. To the sixteenth 
cues — ® beautiful Genre-bronse on a fountain 
wehind the Frauenkirche at Nuremberg, whic ; 
er and cast by P. Labenwolf, the pupil 7 
\ techer. It is the figure of « Goose-seller, bearing under 
€ toh arm @ goose, from the mouth of which the water flows 
s ry comparison of ancient gesticular action with 
— | ft page is curiously treated in a 

on Jono in his Mimiea degla ant. investi- 
eS i Napolitanc, 1832, and in an entertaining 
; t work in the Dublin Review No, 3 
July, 1837. a 


1 Bee Mas. Mexnuirrecp’ 
Gc. London, 190 Vol Teint Practice of Oil- Painting 


ns 


He is | 
usually represented as a knight clothed in armour, | 


Much of this is | 


Here there is | 


j ING. The process of covering various 
De with a ‘hin coating of Gold. There 
are three methods of GILDING. One by fire, ealled 
Amalgama; the other, in Italian, allo Spadaro, 
(after the manner of a sword-cutler) ; the former 
| is effected by dissolving Gold in Aqua Regia (nitro- 
muriatic acid), the latter by laying on Gold-leaf. 
The last process, which promises to supersede the 
others, is ELecrro-GILDING. 

GILES, St., THE Hermit, SAINT GILLES, (Fr.) 
Sant. Eorp10, (/tal.) This saint has obtained 
great popularity both in England and Scotland as 
well as in France. He is usually represented as 
an old man with a flowing white beard, naked, or 
clothed in white (the colour of the habit of the 
Benedictines) and accompanied by a hind wounded 
by an arrow. : 

GIRDLE, Zone. A belt worn round the loins 
of both sexes, chiefly used to sustain the Tunic 
during active exertion, such as hunting or travel- 





part, and to support the kilt. 
| also used instead of a purse to hold money. In 
Christian Art the GixpLx is an attribute of Saint 
| Thomas in pictures of the Assumption of the 


Virgin. 


ToRS were men who fought with deadly weapons 


classes according to their arms, modes of fighting, 
and other circumstances. The varied and energetic 





action of these combatants caused them to be 
fayourite subjects with the Roman artists, Several 
fine statues and bas-reliefs have been preserved to 
our times; among the most celebrated is the so- 
| called Dying Gladiator in the museum of the 
capitol, and the Gladiator of the Borghese collec- 
tion. The bas-reliefs were found on a tomb at 
Pompeii,* one of which we engrave. 
GLASS-PAINTING. The art of Glass-Painting 
is practised under three systems, which may be 


| method ; and a method compounded of these two, 
or the mosaic-enamel method. There is yet another 
mode of ornamenting glass, which consists in 
applying pigments mixed with copal varnish, But 
this is of a perishable nature, and should not be 
regarded as true glass-painting, which is only 
perfected by the aid of fire, and is as durable as the 
glass itself. Most true glass-paintings are formed 
| by combining the two processes of enamelling and 


GLADIATORS. Among the Romans GLaDIs- | 
: ; ; | as an emblem of Lust, and consequently employed 


in the amphitheatre and in other places at various | 
festivals, funerals, &c. They were divided into | 


distinguished as the mosaic method; the enamel | 


some instances, such as in the representation of 
clouds, dust, smoke, &c., opaque pigments are 
admissible when mixed in minute quantities with 
a large proportion of oil. By GLAziIN@, the painter 
can produce certain effects, such as transparency 
and meliowness, impossible with the aid of solid 
pigments alone, the intention being to give a 
natural and agreeable harmony and mellowness to 
the execution of a picture such as would be pro- 
dueed by a coloured varnish. The colour employed 
in GLAzING should be of a darker tint than the 
solid pigment over which it is laid. GLazine 
formed a very important part in the practice of the 
Venetian school, and in those derived from it, 
Those who paint alla prima can produce the 
desired effect without glazing.* 
GLUE. Courz Forte, (Fr). This substance 
is prepared from the skin and tendinous parts of 
animals, preserved in a dry state incakes. Dissolved 





ling. Also worn round the cuirass as a constituent | m Size 
; The Girdle was | distemper-painting. 
G 


| 





staining, since, although it would not be possible 
| to execute a glass-painting by staining the glass 
merely, yet it can be entirely formed of painted 
glass. By the mosaic method, each colour of the 
design must be represented by a separate piece of 
glass, except yellow, brown, and black ; these 
colours are applied upon white glass, and for 
| shadows. In the enamel method, coloured glass is 
not used, the picture being painted upon white- 
glass with enamel fragments, The mosaic-enamel 
method consists of a combination of the two other 
processes; white and coloured glass, as well as every 
| variety of enamel colour, being employed in itt. 
| GLAZING is that part of the praetice of oil- 
| painting which consists in the application of an 
extremely thin layer of colour over another, for 
the purpose of modifying its tone, The pigments 
employed are generally transparent, although, in 





* The combats of the Guaptators, al i 
( ad , altho 
tume could but little correspond to the a. 
Art, gave occupation at least to subordinate artists who 
painted walls and adorned sepulchral monuments. We 
may assume that such gladiatorial eombats, hewn out on 
ae or embessed on grave-lamps, sometimes supplied 
: ue place of actual combats; and instead of the full honour 
—~ - dead were meant to furnish the deceased witha 
- ~ . - - 
| ae thereof. Vide MULLER’s Ancient Art and its 
t The details of these various processes would far ex- 
ceed . our limits; we must refer the reader for further 
| information to the works of Gessert: The Artof Paintin 
| 7m ¥ Glass-staining, translated from the German 
| po L: L’Art de la peinture sur Verre, et de la Viterie par 





in a proper proportion of water it yields a jelly-like 
mass, called Size, which is employed as a vehicle in 


UTEN. In wax-painting, the name given 
to the compound of wax, elemi resin or copal with 
the essential oil of spike or lavender with which 
the pigments are mixed. 

GOAT. This animal is used in Christian Art 


by the old artists to express that detestable vice. 
Like similar emblems, it is usually placed under 
seats, as a mark of dishonour and abhorrence. 

GOLD. This metai, which in purity and firm- 
ness surpasses all others, is employed both in the 
plastic arts, and toa limited extent in painting. The 
most varied and beautiful objects extant are the 
vessels used in religious services; and as it was 
most properly employed in the sacred vessels and 
sanctuary of the Old Temple, so the chalices and 
tabernacles of the New dispensation, and the shrines 
of the saints have been moulded of this precious 
metal; and in Ecclesiastical ornament of all kinds, 
with its multiplied fibres, and mingled with silk 
and purple, it enriches the sacerdotal vestments and 
the hangings of the altar. 

Gop signifies purity, dignity, wisdom, and 
glory, and it is used in fag for the Nimbi 
which surround the heads of the saints, and it 
frequently forms the ground on which sacred sub- 
jects are painted, the better to express the majesty 
of the mystery depicted. It isa proper emblem of 
brightness and glory.+ 

GONFANON. A small flag attached to the 
pole of alance. “ It 
differs from a banner 
in this respect, that 
instead of being square 
and fastened to a ton- 
sure bar, the GoNFA- 
NON, though of the 
same figure, was fixed 
in a frame made to 
turn like a modern 
ship’s vane, with two 
or three streamers or 
tails. The object of 
YAthe Gonfanon was 

] principally to render 
great people morecon- 
spicuous to their fol- 
lowers and to terrify 
/ \, the horses of their ad- 

. ‘ versaries.’’} 

GORGONEION, Gorconera. Masks in relief 
representing the Gorgon’s or Medusa’s head ; one 
of the grotesque representations of forms of terror 
which occupied a considerable rank in the plastic 
Art of the Greeks, The filling up of a regularl 
circumscribed space was a law in Relief. The M 
was nearly the same in raised work that the Herma 
was in regard to the round statue. Here also it 
was an architectonic 
purpose—the fixing 
of a countenance on 
a surface—that gave 
its origin to this form. 
Of this description 
wasthe GORGONEION 
fastened on walls and 
shields, They also 
fixed masks of Diony- 
sus in this way on 
2 walls, andin thiscycle 
of gods, from which the mask system chiefly ema- 
nated, they knew how to produce a re; oval 
form by suitable treatment of the hair and all 








| kinds of ornaments. 








* See Mus. MeRRiviEty’s Ancient Practice of Oil Paint- 





ing, dc. 
t See Puai’ iasti. 

an: UaIn'’s Glossary of Eccl l Orn t and 
t Sir H. Nicolas. ArLerres were sometimes called 


GONFANONS. 
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| the chairs displaying a greater freedom from 
rigid squareness, but still preserving the 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, 
AFTER ANCIENT MODELS. 


BY PROFESSOR CARL HEIDELOFF. 





We have the pleasure of submitting to our 
readers the first of a series of designs, which 
have been made expressly for our Journal, by 
the eminent artist whose work on the Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages is so well-known and 
appreciated by all persons of taste. The style 
he has adopted for this series, is that of the 
period with which he is so very conversant, 
and the beauties and peculiarities of which he 
has so largely illustrated and descanted upon, 
in his elaborate and beautiful book. It would 
not be easy to adopt any other style which 
would insure the same amount of geometrical 
precision, combined with well-defined form, 
and simple grandeur of contour. There is a 
solidity and a character of decision about each, 
which are well adapted to articles of the kind, 
and which they ought always to exhibit. At 
the same time it cannot fail to be observed, 
that they will bear a due amount of enrichment ; 
that enrichment consisting not unfrequently of 
the most florid and elaborate tracery or foliage; 
for it is the peculiar excellence of the style 


adopted by Professor Heideloff, in all the articles 





which our present page exhibits, that it allows 
of the graces of the curved and foliated 


forms, as well as of those severer lines which | grandeur of effect is p: 
belong to architectural design. The tables | respect of all 


in particular exhibit these characteristics ; 


| 





characteristic features of the style, combined 
with that flow of line which aids their beauty, 
as well as conduces to 
the comfort of their use. 

We consider that we 
do good service to our 
manufacturers of furni- 
ture, by bringing before 
their notice these very 
excellent designs; and 
we point to the chair 
which commences our 
series, as to an article 
as perfect as could be 
wished in the style of 
medizval gothic—a style 
which embraces the ut- 
most variety of form and 
enrichment. The abund- 
ance of ornamental de- 
tail that characterises 
the generality of build- 
ings erected in the mid- 
die ages, fully attests the 
great fancy of the design- 
ers of these days; while 
the vi and beauty 
with which the enrichments so lavishly bestowed 








all who may seek their assistance. It is no 
uncommon occurrence, to ask the co-operation 


mm 


_ 


of several artists over a single work, and to obte* 


upon them are executed, attest their powers as | it readily, each contributing that portion with 


workmen. We cannot examine our 
cathedrals at home or abroad, 
without abundant examples meet- 
ing our eye of ornamental detail 
/ executed with a fancy, taste, and 
j feeling, which are rarely paralleled 
in modern times. 

The medizval artist would ap- 
pear to have been well grounded 
in the first principles of Art, and 
to have executed with great cer- 
tainty and precision his design ; 
to have conceived boldly, and fa- 
bricated vigorously, that which 
it was his business to execute, In 
the carved woodwork of our 
churches how often are we de- 
lighted by the power with which 
the ornaments are struck out of 
the solid wood, with a certainty 
and boldness of hand, evidencing 
strong thought, but frequently little 
labour! There was no pettiness 
in work of this kind : and we often 
find modern copies fail, from the 
timidity with which they are ex- 
ecuted, and which is at once visible 
| to the eye used to contemplate 
the work of the ancient wood- 
carver. Coarse and rude as these 
old works seem, the bold Y gerd they 
display, and the ability with which their general 


true professors of artistic taste 
who know how to ‘dhe these characteristics. 

It cannot be 
questioned that 
great advantages 
are to be had by 











the continental 
workman in the 
ease a 
good esigns 
may be obtained 
for them, from 
artists of ac 
knowled ge d 
taste and ability, 
who hold high 
rank in their 
various schools. 
We have often 
found occasion 
to remark upon 
the ease with 
which they ma 
be app 
by who re- 
uire their aid. 
ere is no feel- 
ing crosses their 
mind of a de 
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ing kind at any such application; they 
[Sw 5 “be Sight and willing to aid 


G 








the character of which he is most familiar, yet 
reserved, insure them the | the whole appearing in perfect harmony. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE ARK. G. JAcER. Genesis, ch. vi. ver. 14 




















AH’S SACRIFICE. G. JacEr. Genesis, ch. viii., ver. 20, 
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MELCHIZEDECH BLESSING ABRAHAM. A. Srranuser. Geresis, ch. xiv., ver. 18 & 19, 
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THE BURIAL OF “JACOB. G. JacER. Genesis, ch. 50 ver. 13. 




















ART-WORKMANSHIP IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Tne gathering of much that was rare and curious | 
within the walls of the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi, during the Exhibition of Ancient and 


Medieval Art, in 1849, led to the publication by | 


Messrs, CunDALL & Apppy, of a carefully selected 


series of “‘ Choice Examples of Art- Workmanship,” | 
in upwards of sixty specimens of the antiques there | 


exhibited. We select for our pages two illustrations 
from this werk in accordance with our custom of 
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| tion of the middle ages, we may notice Cellini’s 
| Nautilus Cup, belonging to her Majesty, here en- 


| graved; the Clare Hali poison-cup; the Hanaps of 
| the time of Charles I. 


As a pictorial record of an exhibition which at- 
tracted a great share of attention at the time when 
it was brought before the public, it is a reall 
valuable work; but it has higher claims, inasmuc 
| as it vindicates the character of the Art-manufac- 
turers of by-gone days, and shows how very much 
taste and ability they frequently possessed. 


noticing books of this class, which — not only | 


to the man of taste, or those who indulge in /ivres 
de luxe, but are worthy studies for the Art-manu- 


facturer of the present day, as well as fair illustra- 


tions of the ability of his forerunners. 


This volume is very beautifully “ got up "’ exter- 


nally as well as internally; a characteristic cover 
having been designed after the manner of an 
ancient Venetian volume also exhibited at the 
Society of Arts. The contents of the book are 
exceedingly varied, comprising works of Roman 
and Etruscan Art, and ranging through the me- 
diaval era until the close of the seventeenth century. 
Among the most curious of the illustrations may 


be noticed the Auldjo Vase, and that belonging to | 


Sir J. Boileau, and the enamelled crozier of the 
Bishop of Laon 











As fine examples of the elabora- | 


SER Sy ge 


e 


| 

| To say, as we do, that this volume is 
record of this gathering of ancient Art is ——- 
it high; praise, inasmuch as the rooms of th 
Society at that time exhibited some of the choicest 
and most costly examples which were to be found 
in public or private collections. Our specime 
will however attest to our favourable opinion, 
and the work itself will appeal to all who know. 
how to value accuracy of “dalineation when om. 
bined with beauty of execution. The beauty of the 


‘ Nautilus Cup is especially entitled to admiration. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


os 


International Copyright in Prints.—Our cor- 
respondents at Berlin and otherpartsof Northern 
Germany are informed that the treaty between 
England and any foreign power, does not ipso 
facto confer a copyright upon the native of either 
country, until the title of the book or print 
has been registered in the capital,—in London, 
at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, on payment of 
1s., and, we believe, a copy must be deposited. 
The protection given by the International Copy- 
right then commences in England, and the 
foreigner is placed, for the purposes of the law, 
on a footing with the Englishman. The ques: 
tion of originality, or piracy, must be litigated, 
if necessary, in the English courts of law or 
equity. 


Mvnicu.—The artists and artisans of Munich 
have made a present to king Louis of Bavaria, as a 
lasting sign of their gratitude and acknowledgment 
of his merits in the cultivation of the fine and 
industrial Arts. The present of the artists is an 
Album, twenty-six inches broad, twenty inches 
long, and seven and a half inches thick; it is 
bound in dark red velvet, and decorated with 
clasps, ornaments, and hassi relievi, in gilded 
bronze, in the gothic style of the 15th century. 
In the middle of the cover is a large medal- 
lion, encircled with brilliants, and filled with 
a basso rilievo, representing the king surrounded 
by his artists, and speaking to them: “I live in 
your works;”’ (the answer of the king to the 
deputation of artists after his abdication.) In the 
corners are four medallions, the bassi relievi of 
which represent the architects with theirmodels, the 
sculptors and bronze-founders with the ‘‘ Bavaria,”’ 
the historical-painters executing a fresco-work, and 
the landscape and genre-painters painting from 
nature. About the middle medallion are placed 
the arms of the king, of the four divisions of 
Bavaria, and of the artists, with the dedication, 
executed in enamel, and surrounded by rich leaves. 
The interior contains a collection of one hundred 
and seventy-seven drawings, water-colours and 
oil-paintings, executed by artists in Munich, 
Dresden, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Stuttgart, &c., so 
that the Album, indeed, appears as a present of all 
the German artists. The compositions of Kaul- 
bach, Schnorr, Creling, Zerwegen, Schwind, are 
particularly fine; Zerwegen represents the festival 
of the inauguration of the Bavaria, with all its 
characteristic arrangements; Schnorr, the activity 
of the German artists in Rome; Kaulbach, the 
king as protector of the fine Arts; Schwind, the 
gnomes in the royal foundry, at the foot of the “‘ Ba- 
varia.”” Indeed, you may say, it is a unique work, 
the beauty of which is unequalled. This Album lies 
upon a press, beautifully executed; it was designed 
by Zerwegen, one of our painters, in the gothic style 
of the 15th century, and made and presented to the 
king by our mechanic-society. It is a splendid 
work, with many compartments, richly ornamented 
with arms, brass and iron-work, and figures of 
wood, formed nearly like a high altar. 

Wermar.—There are to be seen many of your 
countrymen, conducted by veneration for Goethe 
and Schiller, seeking for all the places where the 
heroes of our literature worked for their immor- 
tality. There is the house of Goethe with his 
writing-room, and his artistical and scientific col- 
lections,—the house of Schiller, with the mute lyre 
over the door; the dwellings of Herder, Wieland, 
&c., with many other things. Here, too, are the 

ves with their mortal remains. You also find 
ere another remembrance of them, in the proofs 
of veneration and gratitude executed by the Fine 
Arts. Near the town-church you see the bronze 
statue of Herder, after the model of L. Schaller, 
cast by F. Miller, in Munich; a figure of the 
greatest simplicity, truth, and feeling, expressing 
the device of this honoured man—“ Light, love, 
life!’? This statue was erected the 24th of August, 
1850. In the palace of the Grand-duke are four 
rooms, dedicated to the four heroes of poetry,— 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder, and orna- 
mented with frescoes taken from their poetical 
works. The Goethe and Schiller rooms, painted 
by B. Neher, have been finished for a long time ; 
likewise the room with the representations of 
Wieland’s ‘‘Ot%eron,” beautiful landscapes by 
Preller. At last the Herder saloon has been exe- 
cuted by G. Fiiger; the frescoes in this room are 
placed above, in the manner of a large frieze, 
round about the walls,—for the middle of each you 
see an allegory referring to a particular direction 
or subject of Herder’s poetry. On the first wall 


sits Minerva, peaceably turning he Tdnce, a8 they 











genius of Greece, and near her Harpocrates is 
waving above the lotus-flower, the representative 
of Egypt. On the second wall you see a young 
woman sitting on the banks of a river, and looking 
at the waves as if she were listening to a tale mur- 
mured by them; this is the myth; and near her is 
kneeling another woman, veiled as a nun, witha 
lily and a book, with a cross in her hands; this is 
the legend. The third group represents Poetry 
and History, two wonderful female figures, the 
former of which is winged and soaring up to the 
clouds, while the second rests her hand firmly on 
the earth, to which her eye is directed. On the 
fourth wall are painted two figures, which repre- 


sent the essential powers of the writing of Herder,, 


—theology and humanity. Besides these figures, 
each wall contains two representations in relation 
to them. The first wall shows Henoch Idris re- 
ceiving from a swan the pen of Paradise, one of 
the most ancient legends of the orient; on the 
other'side, Homer, surrounded by peasants, hunters, 
warriors, legislators, poets, and artists, to whom he 
shows their heaven and their deities. The second 
wall appertains to the legend and the myth; in it 

ou see two paintings, the former of which is a 

autiful representation of an old Christian legend, 
of a painter sleeping before his easel, fatigued and 
exhausted with the trouble he has taken to find the 
idea of our Lady amongst the statues and busts of 
the ancients. Now, when he no longer endeavours, 
she appears to him, and dreaming, he discovers 
what watching he had in vain sought after. On the 
otherside yousee the holy Columba leaving Scotland 
for the north of Germany, to propagate the Christian 
religion ; accompanied by twelve companions, the 
cross and the gospel in his hands, he receives the 
benediction of the Abbot Comogallus, and Christ 
as a boy, with a banner, moves before the ship, 
which is conducting him to the German coast. On 
the third wall is represented the Cid, before him 
the ambassadors of the Moors, with rich presents, 
weapons, and horses, but the loyal vassal refusing 
all their reverences directs them to the king, who 
is sitting on his throne, surrounded by his 
sons and the grandees of the empire. The 
second painting shows the hoary hero in his last 
moment of life, when St. Peter approaches, opening 
heaven to him. The two paintings relative to 
theology and humanity, are the transfiguration of 
Christ and the parable of the merciful Samaritan. 
All these paintings are taken from the poetical 
works of Herder. 

LeE1pz1G,—I now address myself to the maternal 
readers of your Journal. If, ladies, you desire a 
German book for your little children, pleasant to 
read, easy to understand, and illustrated with 
valuable and graceful drawings, I recommend you 
‘** Alteund neue Kinderlieder, Fabeln, Sprache und 
Rathsel,”’ Leipzig, printed by Gustav Maier. You 
will find there little songs, fables, sentences and 
riddles, with representations by Kaulbach, Neu- 
reuther, Pocci, Richter, Schwind, and other re- 
nowned artists of Munich; full of humour, truth, 
and beauty. A second book for children I recom- 
mend you is the ‘‘ Deutsche fugend kalender,” 
Leipzig, printed by O. Wigand. Besides songs you 
will find there tales and legends, and very fine 
and beautiful drawings by artists of Dresden. The 
third book of this sort is, ‘‘ Das kind von der Wiege 
bis zur Schule,” with drawings by Z. F. Schneider, 
and songs by W. Hey, printed by F. & J. Perthes, 
in Gotha. The object of this pretty book is to re- 
present the life of a child from its birth till its 
school-days, represented by three little children 
and their parents, in eighteen plates, in which you 
see represented a number of daily family events, 
which compose the felicity of childhood. The 
drawings are full of tenderness and feeling, and 
seem to be a picture of the artist’s own es, 


BerLIn.—By command of the king’s majesty, 
Mr. Pfeuffer, first engraver of the royal mint, has 
finished a prize-medal for industrial Arts, from 
a drawing made by Cornelius. The obverse 
exhibits the portrait of King Frederick William 
the Fourth, of Prussia, surrounded by four allego- 
rical figures representing masonry, mining, spin- 
ning, and navigation. These groups are divided 
from each other by four wreaths consisting of laurel, 
olive, vine, and oak leaves. The reverse exhibits 
Vulcan, the master of forging and working, by whose 
side is a bee-hive, the symbolofindustry; opposite to 
him stands Minerva, holding a rudder, the symbol 
of government; between the two gods Fortuna- 
victrix descends with flowing hair, holding palm- 
branches and a cornucopia in her hands. The 
inscription :—‘‘ Fiir Verdienst um die Gewerbe,”’ 
(For merit in behalf of Industry.) 

DvussELporr.—A simple seated figure of M. 
Weyhe, the founder and conservator, for many 

ears, of the beautiful ens of this city, has 

been recently placed to his memory by his many 








friends, The statue is executed in the grit stone 
obtained from the Heilbronn quarries. 
Paris.—M. Alexander Fragonard, the eminent 
ewe and sculptor, died here in November last. 
e wasa pupil of David. As asculptor, his greatest 
work is the frontispiece of the old Chamber of 
Deputies ; and as a painter, he executed several 
fine pieces, among which is a ceiling in the Louvre, 
eee Tasso reading his ‘‘ Jerusalem.” 
uring our recent visit to Paris we saw lying 
on the ground, in the front of the Hdétel de 
Ville, a number of statues which had been re- 
cently brought from the ateliers of the respective 
sculptors, and which are intended to decorate a 
part of that edifice now undergoing alteration, 
where they will be erected without delay. The 
figures represent Condorcet, Lavoisier, Gros, Vol- 
taire, D’Alembert, Buffon, Paré, Passin de Harlay, 
Monge, Lafayette, Monthion, Colbert, Catinat, 
Moliére, Boileau, and De Thou. From their in. 
clined position, and being partially covered with 
cloths which no one was allowed to remove, we could 
form no correct idea of the character of the works. 
Lrecr.—The noble palace of the Prince Bishop, 
80 attractive a feature in this picturesque town, is 
undergoing some changes to fit it for the occasional 
residence of royalty. A liberal grant has been 
awarded to M. Delsaux, the architect, who is re- 
constructing one side of the quadrangle, and adding 
a facade in the style which characterises the interior, 
and which promises to be an exceedingly picturesque 
addition to its time-honoured walls, 
AmMERICA.—We have previously narrated the 
hopes entertained of the recovery of Powers’s statue 
of Calhoun; we have the pleasure of recording 
their fulfilment. After lying for three months 
under water, it has been again recovered, and has 
been found to have sustained but little injury. 
We quote the New York Literary World for 
details :—‘‘ The statue had been driven by the 
action of the sea some fifty feet from the place 
where it was originally found,—and, with the 
sand which had filled the box, weighed some five 
tons when it was brought to the surface. The 
only injury which can be discovered is a fracture 
on the right arm of the figure. A portion of that 
arm is gone; but it is not a prominent part of the 
statue, being partially veiled by drapery, and can 
be readily repaired without at all detracting from 
the beauty of the work. The delicate portions of 
the sculpture are quite uninjured, and’ the gilt 
letters on the scroll are still perfect. There is no 
discoloration, such as was apprehended might 
take place from the action of salt water on the iron 
fastenings of the case.’’ 


DussEtporF.—Among other artists whose 
ateliers we visited during our recent tour through 
Germany, was that of Professor Miicke, of the 
Dusseldorf Academy, ¢o well known in this 
country by the engraving from his picture of 
“ St. Catherine,” and the author of the series of 
designs representing the “Cardinal Virtues,” of 
which the first appears in our present number. 
Professor Miicke has for some years conducted 
with great success a private studio in drawing 
and painting for young artists, male and female ; 
each sex having of course its separate apartment 
with appropriate casts, costumes, and every other 
object suitable for study ; these too in great 
profusion and of the best class: in fact we never 
saw an artist’s studio better supplied. The 
students have also free access to the lectures on 
anatomy delivered by the Professor at the 
academy, and many other advantages which his 
high position there enables him to offer to them. 
His plan with his pupils is for them to work in 
the atelier the whole, or portions of the day, as 
it suits them; and he visits them once during 
the day to correct their work and to give them 
instruction. The monthly fee for this is only 
two pounds sterling, if the pupil speak German, 
and three pounds if not conversant with that 
language, as more time in the latter case is 
necessarily occupied in the teaching. Herr 
Miicke lives in a large and pleasant house, where 
he receives a few resident pupils, and being a 
“family mazf,” is the better enabled to study 
the comforts of those who may form a part of his 
home circle. We feel exceeding pleasure in 
giving this information, of which it is not impro- 
bable some of our English friends may be dis- 
posed to avail themselves ; any such, seeking an 
artistic education in Germany, cannot do better 
than in applying for it frora the hands of Professor 
Miicke, who, independent of his professional 
talents, is an exceedingly well informed, agree- 
able, and gentlemanly person. 
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OBITUARY. 


un. ©. J. HULLMANDEL. 

CHante® Joveph Hullmandel was born in Queen 
Street, May Fair, on the 15th of June, 1789. His 
father was a celebrated German musician and 
composer, and his mother a Madille. du Cazan, of 
a noble French family, and niece to the Receiver 
General of France, They enjoyed for a long 
period an estate on the banks of the Seine, 


which they quitted in order to come and reside in | 


Eneland. 

We are in a great measure indebted to the 
enthusiasm and researches of Mr. Hullmandel for 
the present high character of lithography in this 
country. He commenced in 1818 in Great Marl- 
borough Street, with a few lithographic presses 


for experiments on the then new art; and printed | 


his own drawings made from paintings and sketches 
during a residence of many years on the continent 
of Kurope. His success attracted the attention of 
a great number of amateurs and artists, who 
besonght him to initiate them into the method of 
drawing on stone, and to print their drawings. So 
nutherous were the requests made to him that he 
determined to open a lithographic establishment 
and to devote his time and study entirely to litho- 
graphy; in order to commence at the basis, he 
placed himself as a pupil under the eminent 
Professor Faraday, for the purpose of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with chemistry, to assist 
him in the study of his new profession, to whic 

he applied himself with all the energy of a gifted 
mind 
the application of a graduated tint printed over a 
black and white impression, showing the high lights, 
and giving it the appearance of a print on tinted 


paper, and the lights added with permanent white; | 


this process gave a prodigious impulse to the art, 
and attracted the attention of eminent artists to it, 
which led to the production of those splendid folio 
works by Stanfield, Harding, Nash, Roberts, 
Haghe, &c. His next application of lithography 


was to printing in colours by means of various | 


stones, which he succeeded in perfecting seventeen 
years since, by producing a plate fac-simile of 


paintings in the interior of an Egyptian tomb, | 


published by Messrs. Longmans of Paternoster 
Row. Wuring all this time his mind and experi- 
mounts were directed to the means of being able to 
print from drawings made on stone with a brush 
and liquid ink; after many years of laborious 
experiments, he solved the problem, and procured 
a patent for it, which he called “ Lithotint.” 


Several works have been produced in this new | 
and | 


process by Cattermole, Harding, Hulme, 
others, among the most important of 
**Cattermole’s Portfolio,” and the 
i uils,”’ edited by S.C, Hall, F.S.A. Mr. Hullman- 
del'snextimprovement wasintroducing an‘l printing 
drawings on stone with the stump, much in the same 
way as drawings are made with black lead pencil 
and 4he stump; many splendid works have been 
done by these means; in fact he was the only 
scientific lithographer in this country, and every 
improvement in the art has emanated from him. 
lis ever active 1 ingenious mind was not 


which are 


“oR, 


and 
entirely engrossed by researches in his profession, 
but was often devoted to improvements and facili- 
ties in manufactures; he invented and patented a 
means of } on and multiplying patterns on 
rollers, for calico-printing by machinery - 
beautiful ; 


utting 
8180 3 
of coloured marbles on earthenware, extraordinary 
Bpec imens of which have been executed by Messrs 
Copeland, of Old Bond Street Not only here, 
where commerce is chiefly the object of all our 
labours and manufactures, but in France his 
merits were distinguished by gold medals from 
that great appreciator of talent and genius, the 
King Louis Philippe, for his meritorious and 
precious discovery of lithotint, the last and finishing 
stroke to the art of lithography, 
promised a reward for this hitherto unattainable 
art. Mr. Hullmandel presented his discovery 
received the reward, and has practised it ever 
since with less profit than his ingenuity and known 
apent wave merited. The last “duties to his 
November, at the Highgate Cemetery, with deep 
repr t = loss of a friend, at once a map of 
Beat Maribor dy Toe eabihaent in 
Steuh tad ores sh ae carried on by his 
tner, Mr. Walton 

ducted the business for many 
thoroughly acquainted with all Mr 
pecullar preparations and 
graphy in ell its bran 


Hu) 


last 


years, and is 
Hullmandel’s 
manipulations of litho. 


hes. The t ; 
imandel took place in the 1¢ death of Mr. 
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MR. JAMES THOMEON. 


18 artist was born at Mitford, in Northumber- 
tend he was the fourth son of the Rev. James 
Thomeon, M.A., of Nunriding Hall, afterwards 
rector of Ormesby, Yorkshire, and Anna, daughter 
of the Rev. Isaac Nelson, Vicar of Mitford. He 
evinced at an early age considerable talent for 





The first great improvement he made was | 


saronial | 


y; a 
process of producing patterns of all kinds | 


The King had | 


mory were paid by his friends, on the 2lst | 


who has con- | 


middle of November | ae seater. 


Ch. Veit, &e 


drawing, and at the suggestion of Lady Anna Hud- 
son, daughter of the Marquis of Townsend, and 
Sir John Trevelyan, old friends of the family, he 
was articled to Mr. M‘Kenzie, an engraver, re- 
| siding in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. He 

embarked for London at Shields, and, incredible 
| as it may seem in these days, his passage occupied 

nine weeks, and as nothing in the interval had 


heen heard of the vessel, his family believed him to | 


have been lost. He spoke of the period of student- 
ship, which he passed under Mr. Mackenzie, as 
seven years of slavery, and when the term was 
completed, not feeling satisfied with Mr. Macken- 
zie’s style of engraving, he placed himself under 
| Mr Carden, in whose atelier he worked more than 
two years, after which he received commissions on 
his own account, He married Miss Lloyd, of 
| Rhayader, Radnorshire, by whom he has left two 
daughters, one of whom, Anne, has become the 
wife of our distinguished young painter, Frederick 
Goodall: the other, Eliza, resides at home with her 
widowed mother. He died of pulmonary consump- 
tion, at his residence, 97, Albany Street, at the 
age of sixty-one, having been confined to his bed 
for six weeks, and having suffered previously a 
protracted illness which he endured with resig- 
nation, He lived universally respected, and died 
regretted by a large circle of friends. y 
Of the numerous and admirable works of this 


| artist, we may mention a few well known to the | 
| public; a plate after Sir Thomas Lawrence, the | 


| “Three Nieces of the Duke of Wellington ;” 
“Lodge’s Portrait Gallery ;” “ An Equestrian 
| Portrait of Her Majesty, attended by Lord Mel- 
| bourne, the Marquis of Conyngham,” &c., after 
| Grant; the “Museum Townley Marbles;” the 
| Bishop of London,” after Richmoad ; ‘‘ Prince 
| Albert,”’ after Sir W. C. Ross, &c. 

The works in progress at the time of his decease 
were portraits of the late King of the French, and 
of the Queen, on which he had worked two months, 
and which will be shortly published by Mr. Mitchell, 
of Bond Street; a portrait of the Hon. H. Goul- 
bourn, M.P., and a back view of the Greek Slave, 
a companion to that already published, 
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ILLUSTRATED BIBLE.* 


A very brief consideration of the respective tones 
of the different schools of Europe suffices to show 
| which is best qualified to illustrate the Holy Scrip- 

tures. Everything that has hitherto been done 

shows the extreme difficulty of departing in any- 
| wise from those accepted forms which have pre- 
| vailed from the youth to the maturity, and thence 
| to the decay, of the Italian schools, and which 
| have been revived by the German schools of 
| our own day. In the French school the Euri- 
| pidean mises en scene, imitative of David, have in 
| the present day become less than dramatic : they 

are simply theatrical,—a quality utterly out of the 

















| pale of sacred effect. We have undoubtedly ad- | 


vanced our sculpture by going back to Pericles 
and his protegés ; and the Germans protest that by 
going back to the Giotteschi, and their immediate 
successors, they have advanced their school. It 


| 


was the opinion of Taddeo Gaddi that the art of | 


| the Italian schoc ls had attained its climacteric, and 
was then, in his day, in a state of decline. If 80, 
the modern idea has not been carried sufficiently 
far back ; and if this be truth, what a host of men 
| have lived and laboured in vain. The greatest 
— that have been made in the illustration of 
al aes * in Old Testament subjects, the 
Sixtine works of Michael Angelo: i 
a or gelo; and in the nar- 
tories of Raffaelle: and si i 
of lle ; nce that period, the 
compositions of Cornelius, for the Campo Santo at 
Berlin, approach most closely the spirit of the 
inspired writings. But Cornelius is not, we observe 
| among the illustrators of this Bible; and we should 
regret to see, how admirable soever the may be 
saething merely deduced from the Bible of Raf. 
= le. Tn all beautiful art there is no diversity of 
religion ; yet Martin Luther would be the last 
man in the world to wish to see the Prophets and 
_* Die Bibel ods , . 
Testaments nach der Deutschen Uebersetzung des Dr 
~eong ony Mit Pa oomaltenn nach Originalzeich- 
g on. dager, J. Schnorr, E. Steinle, A. Stri 
Stuttgardt und Miinchen, ” sess 


Evangelists of his translation impersonated with 
modern-bound books and Psalters, examples of 
which are not wanting in the works of those to 
whom no man would impute an insufficient know- 
ledge of archeology. Thus, with all the beauties 
of modern religious art, there are mixed up with 
examples of the most triumphant success, incon- 
gruities which a simple-minded reader of the Bible 
cannot refer to the text. In going back to the 
times of the cloistered painters of Florence, the 
modern school has been incorruptibly faithful,— 
even insomuch as, like their prototypes, to imper- 
sonate the Creator; and the defence and justifica- 
tion of this is, that whereas God made man in his 
own image, it is an authority for man representing 
the Deity according to his own type. But we are 
referring to generalities in the manner of illustra- 
tion preserved by the Continental schools, without 
being able here to discuss them at length. For 
the works of these illustrations we must look to 
Munich and Frankfort. The works of Schnorr, 
and with him those of Jager and Strahuber, are 
memorable in the palaces at Munich. Jager is the 
director of the school at Leipzig; Veit and Steinle 
reside at Frankfort. The works of all these men 
are well known in England; and when we re- 
member the stupendous works that are in progress 
in Germany, it is sufficient to account for the 
limited number of the illustrators. 

The number of these illustrations distributed 
throughout the Old and New Testaments is very 
great; and from this we have made a lengthened 
selection for publication in the Art-Journal,—the 
best, we believe, of the series. Many of them are 
perfect gems of composition, and will serve ad- 
mirably to show the present state and feeling of 
German religious art. 


— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Epineurcu.—Tue Scott MonuMEnT.—This 
ornament to the Scottish metropolis is about to be 
surrounded with terrace walls, in the same character 
of design as that adopted for the monument itself; 
and as the ground descends suddenly from Prince’s 
Street, a flight of steps will lead from the terrace 
at the back of the monument to the gardens below, 
which are to be further ornamented with a foun- 
tain, &e. 

Sir John Watson Gordon, the president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, was entertained at a 
public dinner, on the 13th December, at the 
Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh. A large and dis- 
tinguished assembly of literary and scientific men, 
artists, civic functionaries, and others, ‘met to do 
honour to the guest of the evening. The chair 
was occupied by Professor Wilson, who, in pro- 
posing the health of the visitor, paid a just compli- 
ment to his intellectual and moral faculties. The 
entertainment will long be remembered with feel- 
ings of pleasure by those who were present at it. 

Dvuruam.—The dormitory attached tothe ancient 
monastic foundations at Durham is about to be 
substantially repaired and converted into a library 
and museum. The sum of 15002. has hitherto been 
devoted to this purpose, and the bishop has added 
5002., and the chapter 10007. more, to assist in its 
effectual completion. This is a good and noble 
resuscitation of an untique edifice. 

LiverrooL AcADEMY.—The following sales 
have taken place since our last report :—‘ The 
First Lesson,’ John Macdonald; ‘A grey Day on 
the Greta,’ Sidney Percy ; ‘ View at Hampstead,’ 
Mrs, W. Oliver; ‘ Aqueduct crossing the River 
Aire at Shipley, Yorkshire,’ J. C. Bentley; ‘ Ship- 
wreck, Isle of Man,’ E. Duncan; ‘ Flower Piece,’ 
Mrs. W. Duffield; ‘ View of Broadwater, Sussex,’ 


| Copley Fielding ; ‘Grouse,’ W. Davis; ‘ Wood- 


New Testament,—the Apostle his- | 








man, Sunset,’ W. Havell; ‘ West Mill, Ware, 
Herts,’ Mrs, C. Jayne; ‘Byland Abbey, York- 
shire,’ Copley Fielding; ‘ Lake Scene,’ A. Hunt; 
‘Cwm Eigan Moor, Caernarvonshire,’ J. W. 
Oakes; ‘Shrewsbury, from the Severn,’ W. G. 
Herdman ; ‘ Reflection,’ J. C. Rowland ; ‘ Cockley 
Beck,’ Mrs, Lindsay Aspland ; ‘ View from Lang- 
dale Head,’ Lindsay Aspland ; ‘ The Pass of the 
Valley of the Briers, Switzerland,’ H. C. Selous; 
‘ Scene in the Valley of Montjore,’ F. H. Henshaw; 
‘ Jessie and Colin,’ from Crabbe’s Tales, Miss 8. 
Setchel ; ‘ Port of Como,’ W. Parrott ; ‘ A Kentish 
Farm,’ G. A. Williams ; ‘Il Reposo,’ A. J. Wool- 
mer ; ‘ Brig entering Port,’ John Callow; ‘ Coast 


of Yorkshire,’ A. Clint; ‘The Organ Boy,’ E. C. 
| Williams ; ‘ Outskirts of an 


*r die heilige Schrift des alten und neuen | 


| Rhone,’ F. H. Henshaw; ‘The River Dulyn, 


: English Village,’ J. 
Clayton Bentley; ‘ Fort de l’Ecluse, Valley of the 


Caernarvonshire,’ J. W. Oakes; ‘Mountain 
Stream,’ A. Vickers. The amount of sales con- 
siderably exceeds two thousand pounds. The 
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exhibition is now open, as usual, to the industrious 
classes, at a reduced rate of admission. 

SHEFFIELD.—The seventh annual report of the 
Sheffield School of Design has reached us; it con- 
tains an account of the proceedings at the annual 
meeting held in October last, when Earl Fitz- 
william presided, and distributed the prizes to the 
successful candidates. We learn from the report 
that two scholarships have been founded for pupils 
on condition that they devote four entire days in 
the week to the study of Art in the school; one 
scholarship for 20/., to be held for two years, and 
the other for 12/., (which, by the liberality of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, has been since increased to 202.) to be 
held for one year. In addition to these scholar- 
ships, there is the Mayor’s Prize of 10 guineas, 
founded by T. R. Barker, Esq. It is mentioned 
as a gratifying instance of the practical utility of 
the school-education that, during the past year, 
three of the advanced pupils have obtained situa- 
tions in manufactories at salaries of upwards of 
1007. per annum. A special class, twice a week, 
for females has been formed, the average attendance 
on which has been upwards of fifty, many of whom 
have made great progress. The Mayor’s Prize for 
the year was awarded to Henry Archer, silver- 
chaser, for a design for a salver, illustrated from 
‘¢Thomson’s Seasons.”” Sixteen prizes were also 
awarded for modelling, drawing, &c. 

LiverPoo..—The annual meeting of the Liver- 
pool Art-Union was held during the past month, 
when Mr. J. R. Isaac, the Honorary Secretary, 
stated, in reading the report, that the subscriptions 
amounted to 884/., being an increase of subscribers 
over the preceding year of 250, and of 580 over the 
year 1848. Notwithstanding this advance, how- 
ever, it was justly remarked, that ‘‘ 842 subscribers 
in this wealthy and enlightened community, isa 
very poor return, and totally unworthy a town 
consisting of 400,000 inhabitants, which should 
take as high a position in the Arts and Sciences as 
it does in commerce.’’ Out of the amount sub- 
scribed, upwards of 4007. has been set apart for 
the purpose of prizes, as follows :—One of 50/., one 
of 40/., one of 30/., two of 251., two of 20/., three 
of 15/., eight of 10/., and the first drawer entitled 
to a prize of 5/.; and 25 statuettes, making in all 
43 prizes. The subject of the statuette is Lad 
Godiva, executed by Mr. Macbride of Liverpeal, 
and reproduced by Messrs. Copeland, in statuary 
porcelain, and will doubtless prove worthy the 
acceptance of those who are fortunate enough to 
become entitled to a copy. 


—_4— 
THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
ALLLOTMENT OF SPACE. 





Ir appears after an elaborate digest of the aggregate 
claims for space made by the various Local Com- 
mittees of the United Kingdom, that the gross 
demands are as follows :— 

For floor and counter space 417,000 superficial 
feet, while the amount available to meet them, 
vast as the resources of the building are, number 
but 217,000; thus showing an excess of claim 
beyond the means of acknowledgment to the extent 
of 210,000 feet. 

The total of the respective claims of the different 
Local Committees having been ascertained, a space 
such as the Executive considers a fair proportion 
in reference to their comparative requirements and 
the importance of the branches of manufacture to 
be represented, has been placed at the absolute 
disposal of each Committee, to be allotted in such a 
ratio amongst the several claimants, as the extent 
of the returns and the merit of the expected works 
may warrant. Copies of the separate claims for- 
warded by the Local Secretaries have been received 
by them with a request for an amended return, to 
meet the reduction in the aggregate amount at the 
disposal of the Committee he represents, to be sent 
back by the 10th December as vouchers for the 
space to which the intending exhibitors will be 
finally and fully entitled. 

In some degree to meet the disappointment 
which might ensue from a curtailment of the 
claims originally preferred, the Executive having by 
alterations in some of the details of the building, a 
large surplus “‘ wall or hanging space,” a portion 
of this is placed at the service of the Local Com- 
mittees, where it can be made available ; and as 
upright cases or shelves not exceeding two feet 
deep will be permitted to be fitted against it, it 
will in the generality of instances, be very readily 
adopted. 

The gross number of persons intending to ex- 
hibit is 8200, and as a convincing proof of the 
awakened cognisance of_the advantages. such _a 
publicity as the Exposition promises, it has occurred 





in many cases, where at first there had been a diffi- 
culty in arousing an interest in the scheme suffi- 


space is subject to reduction, the greatest anxie 
prevails to secure the whole demand, and muc 
disappointment evidenced at the probability of a 
reduction being necessary. 
Now it follows as an inevitable consequence that 
as these ‘“‘vouchers”’ had to be returned to the 
Executive by the 10th December, the space allowed 
by the Local Committees must, as s the 
majority, if not the whole, of the applications, have 
been made in reference to the respective amounts 
claimed, and not to the merit of the productions to 
which it was to be applied. 

However unsatisfactory this position may be, still 

it is one at present perhaps unavoidable, and its 
consideration may suggest means to remedy an 
evil otherwise of threatening aspect. If no other 
obstacle presented itself to an immediate specific, 
the very fact of the preparatory state in which the 
mass of articles intended for exhibition is at present 
in, is alone an insurmountable difficulty. We 
referred to this in a previous number of the Art- 
Journal, when pleading for an enlargement of 
time for the reception of articles, the necessity for 
which it now appears the Executive has become 
alive to; but there are other influences which will 
continue to render this state permanent, and these 
result from the peculiar nature of the proposed 
adjudication which is now vested in the hands of 
those whose position and relation alike render its 
exercise repugnant, 

We would refer to the concluding paragraph of 
an official document respecting limitation of space, 
in proof of the position to which we direct atten- 
tion. It announces, that ‘exhibitors must be 
prepared te submit to a strict excercise of judg- 
ment on the part of the Local Committees, so as to 
reduce the total demands for space to the amount 
that the building will furnish.’”” This involves a 
very necessary and urgent duty ; we will therefore 
just examine into the chances of its fulfilment. 
The staff of the Local Committees, is generally if 
not exclusively, composed of manufacturers and 
influential inhabitants of the districts in which they 
are formed, and it ‘will be felt an irksome and 
ungrateful task to sit in judgment upon the pro- 
ductions of their rivals and neighbours. The risk of 
being charged with partiality or prejudice, the 
repugnance to exercise a discretion which would 
be exclusive as to many articles, upon the merits 
of which the producers may be very sanguine, and 
in the execution of which they may have been at 
considerable expense, will render such an exercise 
of the judicial functions from such a jury an utter 
nullity. This is a position that must and will arise ; 
and as the claims for space are so far beyond the 
capabilities of the building, and as the commis- 
sioners require the exercise of such a judicial fiat, 
to ensure the preference of admission to articles of 
meritorious execution, the necessity for its due 
and critical performance is of pressing moment. 

We feel assured that this requirement will not 
be efficiently discharged by the al Committees, 
and it is unreasonable to expect it would. The im- 
portance of the faithful exercise of such a salutary 
discretion as to the works which shall be allowed 
exhibitive honours, is as imperative as it is onerous, 
and the commissioners seem in theory fully alive to 
its urgency. 

Few, if any, of those who have claimed space, will 
be brought to believe that their productions do not 
merit its award; and least of all will they be 
induced to submit to such a judgment, upon the 
verdict of those who, even if superior in taste, are 
still at the same time their competitors in trade. 

This objection will operate with peculiar force 
amongst the Provincial Local Committees, especially 
with those acting in districts, where one particular 
branch forms its staple and engrossing trade, and 
whose members consequently, will find their per- 
sonal interests inimical to the discharge of such a 
duty as the reciprocal examination of their respective 
productions involves. 

It is rumoured that to conciliate the more for- 
midable opposition which the enactment of this 
duty would arouse, that only the smaller manufac- 
turers are to be subject to its exercise; but we 
hesitate to believe that such an arbitrary and in- 
sidious proceeding can be seriously recommended, 
and therefore pass it by without further comment, 

But even supposing the Local Committees were 
prepared to exercise faithfully and fearlessly the 
injunctions laid upon them, the present embryo state 
of the bulk of the articles to be adjudged, effectually 
bars such a procedure. Again, in many districts, 
not only are there no finished works for the in- 
spection of the committees, buteven where advanced 
progress is made towards completion, the articles 
are being produced with the greatest secresy, lest 
unfair advantage be-taken of the peculiar quality 
of any invention or design, should it be di . 





cient to induce a claim, that now the amount of 


_ Therefore the reliance placed by the commis- 
sioners on these “ vouchers,” viz., that they will 
be considered as tantamount to the committees 
‘, ified approbation of the articles,’ is alto- 
gether deceptive ; we had almost written voluntarily 
80; for it would be an easy task to ascertain from 
the backward condition of preparatory labour alone, 
that no such guarantee could be given. 

Thus the proper order of things has been some- 
what reversed ; instead of examining the proposed 
exhibitive articles first, and determining the allot- 
ment of space by the talent evidenced in their pro- 
duction, the space is apportioned first and the justice 
of its grant is referred to future determination. 

Still it was necessary to ascertain the probable 
amount of accommodation that might be acquired, 
so that commensurate provision should be afforded ; 
and for this purpose, as far as these proceedings 
have progressed, they are absolutely necessary and 
essentially sufficient, and it is but in insisting 
they shall convey a meaning utterly beyond their 
recognition that the chief error consists. We were 
but doing on the 10th of December what was 
originally required to be furnished by the 10¢A 
of ‘ay, according to a decision of Her Majesty’s 

ommissioners, ‘“‘ That the first point to be ascer- 
tained is the probable number of exhibitors and 
the space that will be required for the articles 


time fixed for this return to be made, and we have 
before referred to the causes which rendered its 
abandonment inevitable. 

The risk and probable mischief now to be feared 
consists in thrusting forward the final development 
of the scheme too prematurely. If it were considered 
necess in the first proposition, that the returns 
for space should be sent in ten months before the 
date for receiving the works for exhibition, to 
allow due time for their completion and examination 
prior to being forwarded, in what is the require- 
ment so altered, that less than three months is now 
deemed ample. It is sufficiently known that 
operations have not been progressing during this 
time to the extent that renders such a change 
warrantable, and we have enlarged upon the causes 
which led to such a result in our last number. 

It is useless to conceal the fact, that as far as 
certain and positive knowledge extends, we are 
just now in the position we were expected and 
required to be on the 10th of May; that is, we 
are just able to ascertain the amount of space 
claimed ; but the question as to whether that space 
has been decal allotted is one for future 
solution. The ‘pon f Committees have acted upon 
the exact principle which has guided the decision 
of the Commissioners themselves, as we gather from 
the following extract from their official report .—- 
“Upon the averages, furnished by the whole united 
kingdom, and obtained by dividing the total amount of 
space apportioned to each section by the number of 
exhibitors in that section; the Commissioners, as a 
general rule, have allotted to each Local Committee an 
amount of space in each section, in proportion to the 
number of exhibitors which have been returned by each 
committee.” 

Now this system has been precisely followed 
with the respective individual claims allowed by 
committees, and we see not under the present 
aspect of affairs, that it could be otherwise. The 
committees hope and trust that the space they 
have allotted will be creditably filled, but the 
issue remains a matter of mere expectancy. 
We admit and lament the difficulty which this 
gee presents ; but it should be met, and if possi- 
le, overcome; and this can only be effected by 
judicious consideration and concession. 
We now draw attention to a circular in reference 
to this matter, which has recently emanated from 
the Executive Committee :— 
“Own Extension oy Time ror ReceivinGc CERTAIN 
Ciasses or Goops.—Numerous suggestions have been 
made to the Executive Committee, pointing out that it 
would be a serious detriment to certain classes of goods if 
they were to be exposed to light, moisture of the atmos- 
phere, &c., at an earlier period than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and requesting permission to deposit such particular 
= in the building at a later period than the 28th of 
e 


“The Executive Committee do not feel they would be 
justified in submitting to Her Majesty's Commissioners 
the advisability of altering their decision as to the time 
of receiving the goods; but they are prepared to under- 
take the responsibility on themselves of considering a 
limited extension of time according to circumstances. 
Those exhibitors who shall have caused the space allotted 
to them in the building to be pletely fitted up with the 
necessary Shelves, Cases, dec., before Thursday, the 2th of 
February, so that nothing remains to be done, but simply 
to bring in the goods and deposit them in their proper 
places and receptacles, will thereby acquire a title to have 
requests for extension of time examined. Exhibitors 
who have obtained a Certificate from an appointed officer 
that their spaces and stalls are quite complete by the 
20th of February, will then be required to give some 
satisfactory guarantee to the Executive Committee, that 
they are prepared to bring in their goods at the order of 
the Executive Committee, and such requests for extension 
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they may send;’’ and the 10th of May was the - 
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he duly considered and dealt with on 
By order of the Executive Committee, 


“ M. Diasy Wyatt, Secretary.” 


of time will then 
their merits. 


‘his document is far too vague and indefinite, 
ola proves that the Executive has not met 
the ‘‘ numerous suggestions ”’ alluded to with that 
consideration, which their important bearing upon 
the commercial interests of this country, and the 
final success of the scheme to which they refer, 80 
imperatively demanded. ae 

he urgency with respect to an extension 0 
time is based on other grounds, as we have fully 
demonstrated, besides the “ detriment to certain 
clawes of goods from exposure to light, &e.,’ 
and it is wilful blindness to overlook the peril 
to English manufacture generally, which must 
result from a persistance in a stipulation, made in 
the first preparatory outliue of a plan, whose details 
have been successively abandoned, or modified as 
they successively proved impracticable or objec- 
tionable. This determination of the Executive is 
most capricious and ill-judged ; instead of cordially 
acknowledging the value of suggestions, which, if 
at all conversant with the actual working state of 


the movement beyond the boundaries of Palace | 


Yard, it must know to be vitally essential, it 
grudgingly yields just sufiicieat notice to afford 
acknowledgment of the justice of their demand, 
and then so ineflectually and unsatisfactorily de- 
cides the means by which the ditliculty is to be 
obviated, as to form only a certain prelude to 
future objections and renewed revisions. 

In not submitting this point, one certainly as 
important as any that has hitherto arisen, to the 
deliberation of the Royal Commission, the [zecu- 
tive has incurred a heavy and ungracious respon- 
sbility, One of the most objectionable features in 
this document is its extreme vagueness and inde- 
cision ; it appears that the intending exhibitor is, 


first to fill up his allotted space, then togive a satis- | 


factory guarantee that he will bring the ‘ goods at 
the order of the Executive Committee,” and then, 
request for extension of time will be ‘* duly con- 
sidered and dealt with.” 

The declaration that Exhibitors are to cause 
their spaces to be completely fitted up with “ the 
necessary shelves, cases, &c.,”’ will give rise to much 


serious enquiry, as to the extent ofits meaning. It | 


was distinctly understood, that all ordinary fittings 
would be erected at the expense of the Com- 
missioners, and the only cost to which Exhibitors 
were to be subject on this account, was for special 
erections, such as *‘ glass cases, frames and stands 
of peculiar construction.” Some immediate 


explanation of this paragraph will be needed by | 


every Committee in the kingdom. 

We believe there are insurmountable hindrances 
to the alteration of the time for opening the 
Exhibition ; still we see no necessity for implicit 


adherence to the time named for the reception | 
of the Exhibitors works; this has already been | 


fully commented on, and it will be necessary 
that a general concession be made in this 
particular, and we would suggest the following 
plan: that the time be enlarged for receiving 
articles from the Ist to the 3lst of March, as we 
then advocated, and official notice given that the 
works intended for exhibition must be ready Sor 
the inspection of the Local Committees, or parties 
deputed for the purpose, by the 1st of March 
either completed, or in such a state of progress as 
will enable them to exercise a judgment upon 
their qualifications and merits. Not only will the 
works be then sufficiently far advanced for examin- 
ation, but the time for their public exhibition will 
be so near, that manufacturers will no longer 
— to submit them to the scrutiny of the 

. ommittees inj 
oo through any fear of inj ury from 
Still, as a more satisfactory course 
likely to meet a more gmanal wad tome 
rence, we would advise the Commissioners to 
adhere to their first decision referring to this im- 
portant and delicate matter, which is as follows :— 

“ Before a final determination 


the selection of objects 
) to 
sioners hope to ~y r 


qualitied persons « ; 

— } » Visit the several 
supplied; and ente 
each of the Local ( 


n be adopted in respect to 
transmitted, the Commis- 


enabled to afford it; and for 
the Commissioners to judge 
 » ee employed by them, in what m 
— -~. “e! rejection reserved to the 
s ulGmately exercised most consi 

to all parties, and with the am | 
the space for the Purpose 
have at their command.” 


And we are full 


eventually be carried 


are to be efficiently and cordially rendered. ~ B. 


enabled to depute one or two well- 


. districts from which 
of the same general character are likely =o 


communication with | 


from the collective reports of 


Commissioners 
y with justice 
advantageous application of 
of exhibition, which they will 


y assured that this proposal must | 
out, if the duties it enjoins 
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THE “MOORE” RAFFAELLE. 


InpER this title, in sundry obscure periodical 
hen it has been announced that an “‘ unparalleled 

em” of Art was rescued from the contempt of 
the assembled dilettanti in Messrs. Christie & 
Manson’s auction rooms last spring. Were such a 
discovery rare amid disinterred wonders, it would 
excite intense interest among all admirers of Raf- 
faelle’s divine genius. However, these ‘‘ affairs 


the date of their occurrence as surely as the 
re-appearance of a comet, the return of the 


For some years past we have so regularly heard oi 
Raffaelles and Correggios being “‘ brought to light 
from holes and coruers unknown—that we must 
be permitted to express more than ‘* doubts’ when 
the trump of fame heralds another miracle. 

S. 1 after the ex-king of Bavaria gave the 
enc ors sum of 70007. for an authentic portrait 
pa by Raflaelle, presumed to be his own 
likeness, another portrait appeared in the posses- 
sion of a travelling dealer. A pamphlet of course 
| was published*to prove its pedigree beyond dis- 

pute; it was engraved on a good scale by 
| Viamynck, and the picture modestly valued at 
6000/, It would be superfluous to ask into what 
collection this brilliant gem has been received. 
| Another Raffaelle was said to have been sold by 
mistake among rejected pictures belonging to the 

Duk: of Devonshire. The late Mr. W. Lake was 

sp° ‘cn of as the super-intelligent connoisseur who 

b rt it, also at Messrs, Christie’s, and who 

ret to restore it to its late noble owner for 
| come S00./, or 4000/.! Where is this picture at the 
resent 1oment? An impudent dealer named 
Siorrie sovae time ago threatened us with an action 





ia 
| 


the Duke of Sutherland having in vain offered 
6000/. for the possession of a daub the dealer chose 
to baptise with the name of the same great master, 
Raffaelle. Only last year the pages of the news- 
papers announced daily a picture representing 
St. Jerome, and stated to be by Raffaelle, which 
has since passed into obscurity—not finding a 
purchaser for 7000 guineas only. We omit all 
reference to the Ratiaelles and Correggios con- 
tinually discovered by Italian picture dealers. 
One fortunate trader in lome has actually an- 
nounced two Correggios consecutively; one of 
them we regret to say has found a place in London 
| ina good collection, now forming by a gentleman 
of rank and fortune, at the sacrifice of a large sum 
of money; when the other has been disposed of, 
a third will be very sure to make its appearance. 
We have now to do with the vaunted Raf- 
| faelle of Mr. Morris Moore, which is hencefor- 
ward to be called the “‘ Moore-Raflaelle!”” The 
picture in question was formerly in the possession 
ot Mr. Du Roveray, and was sold at a sale of his 
works of Art, under the name of Andrea Man- 
tegna, for somewhere about 80/. Mr. Morris 
Moore, however, makes it out to be a Raflaelle, 
| “the wish” being of course “father to the 
thought ;”’ and if he can only succeed in persuading 
| some wealthy “‘ connoisseur”—a Peer or a sugar- 
| er, no matter which—that the Divine master 
actually made it, he will have put his 80/. to good 





cholera, or the outbreak of @ French Revolution. | 10 ias accomplished his object with no little suecess 


at law for expusing in our pages the falsehood of | 


BLOCK-PRINTING IN COLOURS. 


Ir is now nearly five years since we gave in the 
columns of the Art-Journal a specimen of the art 


| of printing in colours by means of wood and metal 
| blocks, in imitation of paintings, with a short 


description of the process by which the result is 
produced. The printers in the instance referred to 


| were Messrs. Gregory, Collins, & Reynolds, who 





happening frequently, we are enabled to foretel | in favour of Mr. George C. 


some time afterwards relinquished their business 
eighton, of the firm 
of Leighton Brothers, of 19, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, a young artist, who has devoted much time 
and labour to effect improvements in the art. That 


the subjoined print after the picture by Sir E. 
Landseer, produced entirely by block-printing, is 
undoubted evidence.* 

The purpose of Mr. Leighton has been not merely 
to give an idea of the original picture, but to make 
his work as closely as possible a fac-simile of the 
latter, and the labour necessary to effect this may 
be readily conceived when we hear that as many 
as sixteen blocks (and consequently sixteen different 
‘‘ printings,’’) were used to complete the subject; 
the whole of which must be perfectly drawn on 
each block before engraved. Every block then 
receives a transparent tint over the part where 
such a tint is required, and the process is thus 
carried on till all the colours have been laid on, 
and the desired depth of tone is acquired. The 
greatest care is necessary in selecting such tints as 
will, by combination, produce the proper colours and 


| effects. Thus the art of multiplying paintings b 
| a mechanical process, when once *‘ set up,”’ to spea 





technically, is little else than ordinary careful 
letter-press printing, by which thousands of copies 
may be produced. 

Our space will not permit us to go into a history 
of this Art, which dates back as far as 1457; and 
has been carried on, with various degrees of 
success, up to the present time. 

In 1846, Mr. Reynolds, of the firm mentioned 
at the commencement of this notice, brought the 
art to a still higher position than it had ever before 
attained. Mr. Reynolds is, we understand, now 
applying it with great skill and success to pottery- 
ware, in the establishment of Messrs. Minton, at 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

It is right we should remark that the print after 


| Landseer, here introduced, has been executed by 





interest: inasmuch as it would be “ cheap” at 
4000/, He has already taken a vast deal of trouble | 


| in the matter—in making public his discovery— 
| for which he ought to be well paid! He must 
| however lose no time in arranging the affair with 
| some one; for the season approaches, and it is 
more than likely that, before its close, another 
| Raffaelle will “turn up.” 
| Apropos of picture dealers and their customers. 
One of the latter class very recently called at the 
abode of an eminent dealer and expressed a wish 
| to fill a panel in his mansion with a fine— 
| Raffaele ; stating the exact size and naming the 
| style of subject he wished it tobe. On recovering 
from his astonishment the dealer coolly replied 
| ‘Sir, if you can weit a month for the picture you 
_ to have, I think I shall be able to suit you!” 
| No wonder that Raffaelles should be discovered 
| when purchasers of this order are to be met 
| _ Yet the success of such traffickers in meet- 
ing upes must be rare; we hear of the Raffaelles 
ut seldom of their sales for sums of money, 
——— to fortunes. The Titian Venus, so wed 
- a ited in Pall Mall, incessantly advertised for 
| Some years at the price of a shilling for admission, 


aud otfere . tha” ; 
| room pr rene sold for 5000/., is now in the back. 


| for a pitiful amount. 
These facts are, unhappj i 
: appil 2 
but they are not the first mA _ Coe 


to report, and we sus ) 
> suspect they wil “ 
last, notwithstanding all we hove — be the 
| : 





vawnbroker at Knightsbridge, pledged | 


¢ been compelled | 


' 


Mr. Leighton expressly for us. On our visits to 
the press-room whi.e the work was in progress, we 
of course had an opportunity of seeing the various 
processes in operation, from the earliest stages to 


| the finished plate. We shall not be expected to 


go into the detail of this part of the matter, 
and reveal those secrets of the process by which 
the inventor hopes to receive the reward of 
his ingenuity and labour; we can only state 
that numberless difficulties present themselves 
during the process of printing which require much 
skill and care to overcome, yet these very difficul- 
ties lead of themselves to improvements in the 
attempt to surmount them. The process adopted 
by Mr. Leighton is almost the reverse of that 
which has been used with considerable success by 
Mr. Baxter in his “‘ oil-colour printing,” the latter 
having merely to colour a finished engraving on 
steel or copper, by means of wood-blocks ; thus the 
effect is at once seen in each stage of the work, 
while the other cannot see what he is producing 
till all is finished. ‘The difficulty of thus working 
in the dark, as it were, must be apparent, and it 
requires a good knowledge of colour and effect to 
overcome. 

We have been pleased to find that the improve- 
ments introduced by Mr. Leighton are likely to be 
well-appreciated by those publishers who are 
accustomed to get up illustrated works either as 
books or separate subjects. He is at present en- 
gaged on a number of engravings from the drawings 
of various artists of repute, for Messrs. Cundall and 
Addey, and Messrs. Rowney & Co. Some of these 
we saw completed, greatly to our satisfaction ; they 
consist of landscapes, figure and cattle-subjects, &c., 
excellent imitations of the originals. Various presses 
were also at work in the execution of lithographic 
and chromo-lithographic printing for illuminated 
book-covers, music-sheets, and indeed in every 
description of block and stone-printing. A school 
for the instruction of pupils in eee, which is 
superintended by his brother, Mr. C. B. Leighton, 
an artist of considerable talent in portraiture, 1s 
also attached to the establishment. 


| * It may be well to mention that the picture of which 
| we here give a copy, was formerly the property of Mr. 
Vernon (although not one of his collection selected by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery) and that it was lent to 
us by Mr. Vernon for the purpose to which it is here 


applied. The same picture was engraved as one of 
embellishments of the “ Waverley Novels.” 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 


Tue Roya Acapemy.—On the evening of 
the 10th of December, being the eighty-second 
anniversary of the foundation of the Royal 
Academy; a meeting was held in the large 
room of that institution, for the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, and for the distri- 
bution of prizes to the students. As it was the 
first appearance of Sir Charles L. Eastlake in the 
president’s chair, an unusual number of the 
members and associates were present to support 
him. Having already expressed our high 
gratification at the election of the new president 
to the office he is so eminently qualified to fill, 
it is unnecessary for us to recur to the 
subject ; it will be sufficient to say that in the 
short address he delivered to the students on 
this occasion, he manifested the deep interest 
he took in their welfare and progress especially, 
and in the success of British Art generally. 
He alluded to the time when he was as one 
of themselves, frequenting the old rooms of 
Somerset House, and contending with all the 
difficulties and disappointments that must, at 
some time or other, be felt, even by the most 
assiduous, in the path to artistic reputation ; and, 
if such be the lot of the diligent, what can they 
expect who neglect half the opportunities 
afforded them for improvement, or mispend the 
time which ought to be employed in close and 
energetic study! A few observations were then 
made on his predecessor in the chair, the late 
Sir Martin A. Shee, referring to his great and 
varied talents as a painter and a poet, and to his 
judicious and kind deportment to the students, 
in whom he always endeavoured to inculcate 
the principles of sound morality and the man- 
ners of gentlemen. A high compliment was 
also paid to the late keeper, Mr. G. Jones, R.A., 
whose resignation of his office was an event 
which the students must deplore, from his 
watchful attention to all their requirements, 
and his habitual affability; a sentiment which 
the students then present most cordially 
responded to. The President, before the de- 
livery of the medals, expressed to the students 
the cordial approbation of himself and the other 
members of the Academy on the attention, 
good conduct, and very satisfactory progress 
they had evinced during the past session; which 
had determined the members to give an addi- 
tional silver medal in the respective classes of 
Drawings from the Life, Painting, Models from 
Antiques, and Drawings from the Antique. The 
medals were thus distributed :—To Mr. Edmund 
Eagles, for the best study in the life-school; 
this young artist has on former occasions 
received two prizes; to Mr. George Wells, 
for the best copy of Vandyke’s Virgin and 
Child, from the Dulwich Gallery, and to 
Mr. J. Drummond, for the second best copy of 
the same subject; to Mr. G. Smith, for the best 
drawing from the life, and to Mr. F. Clark, for 
the second best; to Mr. R. A. Wilson, for the 
best model from the life; to Mr. H. Cumings, 
for the best architectural drawing, the subject 
being the river-front of Greenwich Hospital, and 
to Mr. John Robinson for the next best ; to Mr. 
G. E. Tuson and Mr. R. B. Martineau, for the 
two best drawings from the antique; and to 
Mr. W. Hale, and Mr. E. G. Papworth, for the 
two best models from the antique. 


The general assembly afterwards proceeded to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake was unanimously re-elected 
President. 

Council—New List: Philip Hardwick, David 
Roberts, Charles Barry, and Alfred Edward 
Chalon, Esqrs. 

Old List: Richard Westmacott, jun., Daniel 
Maclise, William Frederick Witherington, and 
Solomon Alexander Mart, Esqrs. . 

Visitors in the Life Academy—New List: 
William Mulready, Daniel Maclise, Charles 
Robert Leslie, and Thomas Webster, Esqrs. 

Old List: Abraham Cooper, John ers 
Herbert, Patrick M‘Dowell, William Frederick 
Seaatagien, and Richard Westmacott, jun., 

sqrs. 

Visitors in the School of Painting—New List: 
Charles Robert Leslie, John Rogers Herbert, | 
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Solomon Alexander Hart, Daniel Maclise, and 
William Frederick Witherington, Esqrs. 

Old List: William Mulready, Esq., Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, George Jones, and Thomas Webster, 


Esqrs. 
Auditors—William Mulready, Esq., Sir Charles 


Westmacott (re-elected), and Charles Barry, 


Tue Socrery or Parnters IN WaTER CoLouRs. 
—tThe last season has been to this society the 
most successful they have ever yet had. The 
number of visitors to the gallery exceeded by 
two thousand that of the most favourable of 


preceding seasons—and the salcs were propor- 
tionably extensive, leaving no very considerable 
portion of the catalogue unsold. At the late 
meetings of the society no elections took place. 

Tue New Water Corour Sociery.—At a 
late meeting of this society Mr. Cormack was 
declared elected an associate. The class of sub- 
ject in which this artist excels, is architecture. 
This is the only election which has taken place 
here since the last announcements. The late 
accessions to the society will undoubtedly be 
valuable in sustaining the freshness and simple 
nature which prominently distinguishes the 
works of the New Water Colour Society. 

Tue Society or Britiso Artists.—This Society 
with a praiseworthy desire to assist students, re- 
opened their school this season, but the atten- 
dance was so limited that it was not worth while 
to keep it open. We think the Society cannot 
have made their intention sufficiently known, 
otherwise it is probable that there would have 
been a considerable attendance, for the arrange- 
ments at Suffolk Street, both for the antique and 
the life, were admirable, when the school was 
first opened. The last season, as well with respect 
to sales as visitors, was an improvement on the 
preceding. 

Tar Nationat Instrrvtion.—Recent elections 
have declared Mr. C. Marshall, Mr. Talfourd, 
and Miss Gillies, as exhibiting members of this 
Society. There are, we believe, numerous other 
candidates for admission, and, from what we 
learn of the preparations for the coming season, 
we doubt not that the next exhibition will be 
even superior to the last, excellent as it was. 

Tue Picrures iy THE New Houses or Par- 
LIAMENT.—Having occasion during the past 
month to visit the New Houses of Parliament, 
we had an opportunity of seeing, in the rooms 
where they are temporarily p , the four 
pictures purchased in 1847 by the royal commis- 
sion from the exhibition in Westminster Hall. 
Here, it will be remembered, were “ The Burial 
of Harold,” by F. R. Pickersgill, A-.R.A.; “ Alfred 
exciting the Saxons to prevent the Landing of 
the Danes,” by G. F. Watts ; “ Richard Coeur de 
Lion forgiving the Archer who wounded him ;” 
and “The Battle of St. Vincent,” by W. A. Knell. 
We had not seen these works since they were 
before the public: this lapse of time, combined 
with the different light and position in which 
they now hang, gave them an altogether new 
appearance in our eyes ; each fully bearing out 
the judgment and discrimination that caused 
them to be selected. They are, indeed, pictures 
of which the country has good reason to be 
proud ; and we assert this with a full knowled 
of what the continental schools have recently 
produced, and are now producing. In vigorous 
composition, beauty and power of colouring, and 
even in drawing, where our native artists are 
said to be so deficient, these works will bear the 
most favourable comparison with the best of any 
modern nation. It is most desirable that some 
plan should be adopted for permitting the hosts 
of foreigners who are expected in London during 
the approaching season to inspect them, as ex- 
amples of what English artists can accomplish 
when opportunity puts them on their mettle. 

Or Panoramic anD Dioramic Exuusitions, 
it is said that no fewer than eighteen are in pre- 
paration for “the season” of the present year ; 
these will be, of course, very varied; and, we 
have no doubt, that the majority of them will 
be excellent as works of Art. The stimulus to 
prepare so many arises from the expectation of 
an “influx of foreigners ;” but it is also certain, 
that this order of amusement has become 
“ fashionable” in England—a good sign of the 
times ; for it would be difficult to devise any 
| “show” at once so agreeable and so instructive. 
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THe Porttanp Gatiery, Regent Street, has 
been converted into a Panorama of Indian Scenes, 
carrying the » yer dl through the most inter- 
esting parts of that picturesque country. It 
commences with a general view of Calcutta, as 
seen from the Auchterlony Monument; thus 
enabling the spectator to obtain a striking and 
commanding bird's-eye view of the entire city and 
its various buildings. From thence the interior of 
the country is reached, and its various cities, 
forts, and rock-cut temples are viewed. The 
sacred city of Benares commences the second 
series of views, which ends with a representation 
of the famous Taj Mahal, as seen from the Palace 
Hall of Audience. The extreme care and finish 
bestowed upon this panorama, and the general 
beauty of its effects, are much to be commended. 
It is the work of Mr. T. C. Dibdin, and does that 
well-known artist the highest credit. The forest 
scenes, and the foliage throughout, is most ex- 
cellently rendered; the effect of moonlight 
rippling on the waters is also novel and beautiful. 
The temple of Khundagiri is a picture of the best 
class, exceedingly picturesque in its character, 
and admirable in its colour and arrangement. 
The concluding scene, showing the exquisite 
tomb known as the Taj Mahal, is an admirably 
arranged view : indeed, we have never seen a 
more successful treatment of any panoramic 
picture. To those who feel an interest in the 
beautiful land of India, and its picturesque cities 
and temples, this panorama caanot fail to afford 
much gratification ; but it has claims upon all 
who love Art, or would enjoy that pictorial in- 
struction which panoramas offer. 

Lire 1x Inpia.—A new series of pictures 
illustrative of a lecture by Mr. Stocquelaer, on 
this attractive subject, are exhibiting at Willis's 
Rooms. The pictures are displayed in a ve 
large gilt frame ; acurtain falling between the exhi- 
bition of each toal!ow of the placing another in its 
position. They areall remarkably well painted, 
the animals particularly so. The series gives an 
excellent idea of “ Life in India,” and cannot fail 
to prove generally interesting to those who may 
have connections there, or who would wish to 
know how their fellow countrymen fare. The 
interior of the drawing-room of the planter, and 
the officer's quarters, are as clever representa 
tions of home life, as the tiger hunting and hog 
hunting scenes are of out-door recreations. The 
rock temple at Elephanta, the views of Bombay, 
Lahore, &c., are all capitally painted, and aided 
by clear and agreeable elucidation, combine to 
produce a most agreeable evening's ainusement 
and instruction. 

A Diorama or THE Hoty Layp will shortly 
be opened, painted by Messrs. Warren, Fahey, 
and the other artists who were engaged upon 
the Panorama of the Nile, an exhibition that well 
earned the popularity it continues to enjoy. 

A Panorama of the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” ex- 
hibiting the various scenes detailed by John 
Bunyan, in his immortal work, is at present 
exhibiting with great success at Boston, United 
States. 

Two New Panoramas are in progress at the 
Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street. One to 
be termed “ England and her Seasons,” to com- 
prise a series of illustrations of country life in 
England during the year. This is to be exhibited 
in the lower room at the same time as the other 
panorama is shown, which is to be devoted to 
the “Life and Achievements of the Duke of 
Wellington.” 

Mr. Pattuips, whose highly interesting pano- 
rama of Killarney we noticed when exhibited at 
Hyde Park Corner, is now exhibiting the same 
at the Apollonicon Rooms, in St. Martin's Lane, 
making it the second part of an entertainment 
descriptive of Irish life and manners. 

‘Mr. Wyrip, who has been engaged for a 
considerable time on the construction of an 
enormous globe, is understood to be now making 
arrangements to erect it in the centre of Leicester 
Square, for public exhibition ; and it is said to 
be his intention at its close to present it to the 
nation. 

Tae Internat Decoration of the building 
for the Exhibition of 1851 has been greatly 
changed; and our objection to its bad taste 
seems to have been very generally felt. The 
Times speaks of “the strongly unfavourable 
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impression which the experiment on 4 portion 
of the building produced on nearly all who sawit. 
The Commissioners went fully into the matter, 
and the result at which they have arrived has 
considerably modified the suggestions of Mr. 
Owen Jones. Red is to be expunged from the 
roof, and white and blue colours, the most 


delicate and the best adapted for a crystal palace, | 
On the upright columns | 


are to be substituted ( 
and girders, red is rejected, blue and white being 
retained, and just sufficient of the yellow to re- 
duce the effect of the whole to a neutral tint. 


Vhs appearance of the interior may be, | 
oan apne | colour-bottles. 


with the colours which the Commissioners have 
selected, it is not easy at present to say, but at 
least, their selection is an improvement upon the 
design of Mr. Owen Jones. 
hdwever, that even in its bettered condition, it 
will be found a failure ; and we regret this the 
more, inasmuch as it will be scrutinised and 


! 
criticised by so many continental decorators of | 


all classes, creative and executive, who will see 
in this another proof that the employment of 
foreigners, if not wise, was, at least, necessary. 
The building is rapidly approaching completion ; 


indced, its progress is astonishing when re- | tol 
‘%. | land vase in its damaged state, and its admirable | 


visited after a week’s absence. The fears ex- 


= in many quarters as to its insecurity | 


ave been wisely considered by the Royal Com- 
mission, who have spared no trouble or expense 


to make all secure and safe, by giving additional | 
strength to various parts of the building, and | } 
| Philosophical Society of Sheffield. The mode 
| of operation is, to place a frond of fern, alge, or | 


testing its power of endurance in every way. 
American Visrrors to the Great Exhibition 
are about to be conveyed to our shores at a very 
commodious and economical rate. Merchant 
vessels, which have accommodation for sixty 
ssengers, are to take them the entire journey 
rom America and back, with first-class accommo- 
dation while on board, for 201, allowing them 
six weeks to remain in England. Another pro- 
ject of a private kind, has been the engagement 
of a first-rate vessel by one hundred gentlemen, 
who have subscribed among themselves the sum 
of 25,000 dollars, (5000l.), for its expenses, and 
who propose visiting London, and making the 
vesse| their home, in which to receive visits, 
give parties, &c., during their Stay among us. 


the purpose of transmitting work-people and 
others cheaply to the Great Exhibition, has been 
dissolved, owing to the unsettled state of affairs 
on the Continent. This is one of the evils of 
those rumours of war which will unquestionably 
affect injuriously the nations of the world. 

Forceries oF Mepiavat ANTIQUITIEsS.—We 
shall shortly be in a position to expose to the 
collectors of this class of Art and antiquities, 
some very interesting and singular facts relating 
to the subject of the above title. At present it 
would be somewhat premature, but we are 
fully justified in stating that the practice has 
been carried on for a considerable time with 
success—many pseudo unique specimens of 
known importance and beauty, for which the 
highest encomiums have been lavished on the 
supposed artistic workmen of the middle ages, 
being im truth the handiwork of living artisans. 

t is @ melancholy fact, that when taste and 
wealth flow into any particular channel, there 
are never wanting dishonest traders, who seek 
thence to reap an undue advantage. 

Tue Deatu or Neison.—M. Ernest Slinge- 
neyer, a distinguished Belgian artist, has, under 
the recommendation of high authority, painted 
& picture of this subject, on a canvas twenty 
three feet wide and eighteen feet high. To 
ensure the utmost fidelity in the various details 
M. Slingeneyer visited Portsmouth e 
express purpose of representing 
quarterdeck of H. M. ship 


has also been inade 


for the 
ing accurately the 
. Victory. Reference 
0 authentic gor { 
likeness of the hero, and the Fo enya 
as well for the exactitude of costume The 
picture was brought to England, and exhibited in 
the banqueting room at St. James's Palace: wh r 
unfortunately, but few persons had the rt 
tunity of Wing it It will shortly I 
public can have the ’ 
it at le sure 


Oppor- 
2 placed 
Opportunity of 
< the great tale 
4 we painter will be duly tpanealeied As 
arge size is Ouly adapted to some pubii, 
e publ 
building, it is suggested that 2: would be suitably 


vu 
where the 


Ckalniuing avd 


We much fear, | 


| at once, under the copper-plate printing press, 
Tuk Beatix Company, which bad formed for | 


in Greenwich Hospital. Of this, the | 
t in our naval annals, there is now 
and it is proposed to raise | 
the amount for the purchase by subscription, | 
and to place it in the Painted Hall, among the 
interesting collection of naval subjects which | 
now decorate this national edifice. 

Anrist’s Kn1re.—Messrs. Rowney & Co. have | 
lately introduced a knife for the especial use of | 
artists ; it contains two blades of a peculiar form 
for cutting pencils and scraping up lights, a file 
for pointing chalks, a spatula for mixing colour, 
and a small cork-screw for drawing the corks of 
It is an ingenious instrument, | 


placed 
greatest event }) 
no representation, 


and one we would recommend as most service- | 
able to the draughtsman and painter. a | 

Tue Vase OF ALABASTER preserved in the Vati- | 
can, and believed to be the identical one which 
contained the ashes of the sons of Germanicus, | 


| or, as some think, of the Emperor Augustus, 


has been unfortunately destroyed by an accident. 
It was placed on a pedestal near a large window, 
and during the night a gale of wind burst open the | 


| window, and dashed the vase to the ground, 


shivering it to pieces so minute, that its restora- 
tion is said tobe hopeless. Remembering the Port- | 


restoration, we must confess to a belief that 
this vase may again be remodelled. | 

A New Mernop or Encravine plates for 
printing ferns, sea-weeds, &c., was communicated | 
by Dr. Branson recently to the Literary and | 


similar flat vegetable form, on a thick piece of | 
glass, or polished marble; then softening a | 
piece of gutta percha of proper size, placing it on | 
the leaf and pressing it carefully down, it will 

receive a sharp and accurate impression from | 
the plant. The gutta percha retained level, and | 
allowed to harden by cooling, is then handed to 

a brass-caster, who reproduces it in metal, from | 
his moulding-box. This, it will be obvious, is 
the most delicate and difficult part of the 
process, but Dr. Branson has had many brass- 
plates thus produced from sand-casting, which 
only required a little surface dressing to yield, 


most beautiful as well as faithful impressions of | 
the original leaves: indeed, many of the exhibi- | 
ted specimens of ferns, printed in green colour, | 
and slightly embossed as they must needs be | 
by the printing, were such perfect fac-similes of 
the natural pattern, that they might easily be | 
taken for it. 

Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, an author of conside- 
rable repute, whose successful introduction of 
the Art-Novel into our language, we recorded on | 
its first appearance, as a species of literature 
well-known in Germany, but a stranger to our 
own land, has been recently appointed, through 
the influence of Lord Brougham, to the office of 
official Assignee to the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Manchester. It is gratifying to see that the | 
ability of our literary men has of late been recog- 
nised by their appointment to official positions, 
Upon the Continent this constantly occurs ; 
among ourselves, seldom or never. We hope 
this reproach may speedily pass away from 
among us. 
_ Novet Appuication or Porrery.—We have 
inspected some novelties in architectural decora- 
on, consisting of ornamental bricks for pilasters, | 
or arches, and the casings of buildings, for cornices | 
of rooms, or wash-boardings, centre-pieces for 
ceilings, and many other decorative purposes to | 
which wood carving or stucco has been hitherto | 
applied. The material is Staffordshire clay, and 
other ingredients, so as to take less fire, and still | 
is harder and more impervious to weather than | 
any clay yet used ; and when baked it assumes | 
& vitreous character, and loses its absorbent 
properties. The bricks and other ornaments are | 
entirely fire-proof; the cornices, &c,, may be 
painted in any colour in imitation of wood-carving 
or fastened to walls by screws, or by liquid plaster 
or cement. It is particularly adapted for shop- 
fronts, as the pilaste : i 
joined together, 
which acts of | 


rs of the fronts may be | 
— 80 save the nine inches, 
arliament enforce,and which would | 
be gained in wind { Sage gpa 
dows. We see in this novel 
= se fabric a style of decoration which 
¥ produce great changes in the, hitherto, 


| extravagance. 
| nished lodgings ” will be let readily ; “ furnished 


monotonous character of the exterior of our 
buildings, which may be, by this means, richly 
decorated with an ornament that will not be 
effected by weather. The sharpness and beauty 
with which any amount of enrichment, however 
bold or delicate, may be impressed upon the fine 
clay, is very conducive to the most satisfacto 
results. For interior cornices, thin tile-like 
layers are used, of the appearance of ordinary 
wood, and nearly as light, The patentee igs 
Mr. J. H. Baddeley, and the manufacturers 
Messrs. Bowers, Challinor and Wolliscroft, of the 
Tunstall Staffordshire potteries. 

THe Art-UNION OF GLascow have awarded 


| 501. to Mr. E. M. Warp, A.R.A., for his picture 
| of “James the Second receiving intelligence of 


the Landing of the Prince of Orange,” which 


| was exhibited last year at the Royal Academy. 


A similar sum was given a few years ago for the 
picture of “The Fallen Minister” by the Art- 
Union of Liverpool. 

Sr. Pavr’s CaTHEDRAL.—A negotiation is pend- 
ing between the chapter of St. Paul’s and the city 
authorities concerning improvements connected 
with our metropolitan cathedral. The clergy, it is 
understood, agree toabolish the charge at the door 
for admission, and will throw open the space in 
front of the western doors, provided the citizens, 
on their parts, will improve the approaches to 
the building. Certainly, the offer seems fair 
and just, and we hope both parties will agree in 
a friendly spirit to these resolutions, which can- 
not fail to improve the aspect of Wren’s noble 
work, and do away with the discredit of fees at 
its doors. 

Persons WHO HAVE Hovses anD Rooms to 
let in all parts of London are persuading them- 
selves that a golden harvest is to be gathered in 
1851. We presume to advise caution ; although 
no doubt there will be a prodigious influx of 
strangers into the metropolis, their stay will 
not be long; the vast majority of foreigners will 
visit us for little more than a fortnight; most of 
them will be content with comparatively humble 
accommodation ; they are not used to expensive 
lodgments, and are seldom guilty of personal 
We believe that although “ fur- 
houses” will not be much sought for. Our 
foreign readers will require some information 
from us upon this, to them, very important 


| topic, We shall endeavour to supply it in time. 


Tue Peet Memortat at Leeps is to be a 
bronze statue of the statesman on a marble 


| pedestal, and the artist named for its execution 


is Mr. Behnes. 

Tue Grapsic Socrety.—The Session com- 
menced as usual on the second Tuesday of 
December. The exhibition we understood to 
be comparatively weak, but we have little doubt 
that this is to be attributed to the earliness of 
the season, and that it will be improved in its 
progress. 

Tue Hamesteap Conversazione held last 


|-month exhibited less attraction than usual. The 


best contribution we understood to be a portfolio 
contributed by Mr. Ackerman. 

Sr. SrerHen’s, WaLBRooxk.——-The workmen 
engaged in restoring this church, the first speci- 
men of Wren’s genius, have discovered that the 


| columns with their Corinthian capitals, which 


have been repeatedly whitewashed by previous 
“renovators,” are all of the most beautifuliy 
carved stone. These, with the exquisite orna- 
ments of the cupola, are now rapidly emerging 
from their incrustations ; and have attracted the 
attention of a large number of visitors during 
the progress of the work. 

THE Brrru-pLace of Sir THomas LAWRENCE, 
was Bristol, as we have been informed by a 


| correspondent, who speaks from a communica 
| tion made to him by that distinguished artist 
| during his lifetime. The city of Bath subse- 


quently nourished his genius, His father was 
an inn-keeper: and in the market town of 
Devizes there stands a large posting and com- 
mercial house, formerly kept by him. It is 
known as the Bear Inn, and here the early 
boyhood of the future President of the Royal 
Academy was passed; and here he was often 
presented to the frequenters of the house, or 
the passing traveller who had been made 
acquainted with his precoeious skill in Art. 
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Time or Peace. ann Trvz or Wak. Engraved 
by T. L. ArKtNnson, from the Pictures by Str 
E. Lanpsrer, R.A. Published by H. Graves 
& Co., London. 


While examining these two fine engravings our 
thoughts naturally reverted to the long list of sub- 
jects which the genius of Landseer has, for years 
past, consigned to the hands of the engraver; 
and among the vast number the memory called 
up, few could we find worthy of comparison 
with these grand and poetical compositions, in all 
the qualities which address themselves to the taste 
as well as tothe mind. They are homilies, as in- 
structive as the sermons of divines,—lectures, as 
eloquent as ever fell from the lips of orators,— 
poems, as descriptive as man could write; and it 
is only to be regretted that the imagination which 
can compass such themes as these should condescend 
to matters so far below them; for we are fully 
satisfied that posterity will estimate the genius of 
this great painter rather by his pictures of “‘ Peace”’ 
and “ War,” than by the multitude of hounds and 
terriers, and spaniels, however skilfully represented, 
which he has, from time to time, brought forward. 
Either of the two pictures taken by itself is worthy 
of all praise ; but either would seem to lose half its 
value without the companionship of the other; for 
it is only by contrasting their relative characteristics 
that the sentiment of each, in all its beautiful 
meaning, is fairly developed. The simple, quiet, 
landscape scene entitled ‘‘ Peace,’’ would be re- 
garded merely as a landscape, and suggest no other 
idea than a scene of tranquil beauty, in which 
children, and lambs, and goats, are seeking pastime 
and repose, without producing one thought of the 
battle-field and its attendant horrors, of the 


“ Rider and horse in one red burial blent,’— 


if the other were not at hand to show the artist’s 
real intention. And the misery which ‘‘ War” 
brings in its train is felt more forcibly by com- 
parison with what is here seen of the blessings of 
‘* Peace;’’ so that when looking at these two pic- 
tures, one intently feels the force of the poet’s lines— 


“War is a game which, were the people wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 


It is scarcely necessary to describe the composi- 
tion of these works, they must be familiar to so 
many. ‘*Peace”’ is enthroned upon a height 
which overlooks a tranquil sea; the view has 
evidently been sketched on the Kentish coast; the 
figures introduced we have already alluded to, but 
what an eloquent thought is that which makes the 
lamb to scan the inside of a rusty old mortar, 
while its companions are nibbling the short grass 
growing thickly and luxuriantly around it; every 
passage of the picture is replete with expressive 
subject. In the ‘“‘ War” are seen two dead 
troopers lying on the ground entangled with their 
horses ; one of the latter, apparently unwounded, 
rears his head to its utmost height in the attempt 
to disengage himself; this part of the animal is 
brought out in strong relief against dense volumes 
of smoke. The whole scene lies outside a rural 
cottage which has been set on fire in the action, 
and is already partially destroyed by the flames; 
it is altogether a most powerful and heart-thrilling 
composition. We may tender to Mr. Atkinson 
ample praise for his admirable engravings; it 
would surely be difficult to carry this Art farther ; 
the spirit and boldness of the one, and the delicate 
finish and repose of the other, are manifested to a 
degree we have seldom seen surpassed. A school 
that can produce such works as these is entitled to 
put forth high claims to be called great. 
GLEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND ANTIQUARIAN, ON 

THE OVERLAND Route. Published by HaLt, 
Virtve & Co., London, 


This volume, by the author of “ Forty Days in the 
Desert,”’—Mr. W. N. Bartlett,—is an agreeable 
addition to the series of which he has already given 
us many. We think the title scarcely a fortunate one, 
inasmuch as the author does not treat of the route 
further than Malta and its vicinity ; in the preface 
we are told that the work must not be taken for “a 
formal and complete hand-book to India, but rather 
an attempt to give correct and graphic pictures of 
a few prominent objects, either on, or bordering 
upon it.’’ Malta and Gibraltar, in fact, occupy 
the largest portion of the volume, and the history 
and topography of both these places is very fully 
detailed, and made still clearer by some very 
admirable engravings on steel, from the author’s 
drawings, which are far removed from the 
hackneyed and monotonous resemblances of the 
famous route, which have been multiplied 

nauseam, The points of view chosen for all these 








drawings are exceedingly happy, and give us a 
better idea of the rock of Gibraltar, the views from 
it, and the impregnable character it possesses, than 
anything with which we are acquainted. The 
views of the Signal Station, and that of Europa 
Point, looking across towards Cintra, may be cited 
in proof of this; the effect is admirable, and posi- 
tively makes the head dizzy. 

The early history of the famous religious milita 
knights of Rhodes and Malta is given with muc 
clearness, and cannot fail to interest any reader, 
aided as it is by so many plates and cuts, connected 
with its most spirit-stirring narratives. The view 
of the street in Rhodes, filled with the antique 
houses of the knights, is exceedingly interesting, 
and so is the author’s description of it. ‘ So com- 
plete is everything,’’ he says, ‘‘that one might 
almost expect the stalwart champions of the extinct 
order to step forth in mail of proof from their Gothic 
portals into the street, which once echoed with 
their iron tread; but though the buildings are as 
fresh as from yesterday’s chisel, the streets are 
silent as the neighbouring cemeteries. All the 
vitality of Rhodes was suddenly extinguished by 
the departure of the knights Its lofty towers, 
around which the storm of battle has so often 
gathered, are silent and tenantless; few and 
ignoble are the passengers who awaken by their 
footsteps the echoes of its portals, and you may 
make the circuit of the walls without encountering 
a living creature but a lizard.” 

There are many minor points in these volumes 
of considerable interest, many rambles to remark- 
able places; such as the bay in which the apostle 
Paul landed at Malta, the Moorish towns of 
Granada and Alhama, the curious Phoenician 
temples of Hagiar Chem and El Mneidra, &c. 
The latter is particularly curious, as showing the 
intimate connection between such structures and 
the ‘* Druidic’’ remains of our own and the sister 
island, They bring forcibly to remembrance the 
extraordinary remains at Newgrange, in Ireland, or 
those discovered more recently in the Channel 
Islands. The apsidal chambers and general irregu- 
larity of plan seen in Mr. Bartlett’s cut meet with 
analogous resemblances in those curious structures, 
which were repeatedly altered and enlarged as 
new sepulchres were added, and the combination 
of the temple and tomb made more complete. 

The volume altogether is an agreeable Christmas 
book, adding to our stores of information, and 

leasantly illustrating, by pen and pencil, far-off 
ocalities that all take interest in knowing. 


DARSTELLUNGEN AUS DEN EVANGELIEN, VON 
FRIEDERICH OverpBeck. Published by A. 
W. Scuuteen, Diisseldorf, 


This is the continuation of a series of engravings, 
after drawings by Overbeck, noticed in the last 
number of this journal. A subject from the first 
chapter of Luke is entitled, “‘ John is his Name.” 
The moment chosen, is that when Zacharias asks 
for writing materials:—‘‘ And he asked for a 
writing-table, and wrote, saying, His name is 
John; and they marvelled all.” Zacharias is, 
therefore, seated writing, and Elizabeth holds the 
child before him, and the rest of the figures 
represent the ‘neighbours and cousins,’’ who 
rejoiced with Elizabeth. Like the pictures of the 
old masters, there are in the plate two passages 
from the life of Elizabeth; the secondary plate 
describes circumstances attending the birth of 
John. In“ Feed my Sheep,’ Peter kneels before 
the Saviour, who confides to him the staff, 
at the same time pointing to the sheep. The 
scene is an open landscape of uniform tone, and 
near these two figures, and approaching them, is 
“the disciple that Jesus loved.’’ In the plate 
‘Peter denying Christ,”” there are two distinct 
passages; in the upper part, we see the Saviour 
accused before the high priest, and in the lower, 
the handmaid accusing Peter of having been with 
Jesus. In the latter composition the figures are 
assembled round a fire, which affords an effective 
diversity of lightand shade, The servant points to 
Peter, who turns round in the act of denial, and 
upon a pillar on the left is seen the cock. The 
feeling cf this picture representing the servants 
and attendants in the porch contrasts strongly with 
the grandeur of the other composition, in which 
the Saviour appears before the high priest having 
his hands bound behind him. We feel that there 
is nothing strikingly original in the treatment, 
but we feel also that the composition is perfect, 
and the style eloquent and exalted. The figures 
are admirable in action and expression, and every 
one assists the interpretation. Another plate 


Lrepresents “The Flight into Egypt,” in which 


also the narrative is continued in two compositions, 
Nothing in modern Art can be said so successfully 
to revive the style of the earlier Italian school, as 
these works of Overbeck. 





Portrait oF Sir Rovert Peet, Bart. Painted 
by Str Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.;_En- 
ved by Samuri Cousens, A.R.A. Pub- 

ished by Cotnacut & Co., London, 


If there be any portraits, excepting this, for which 
the late Sir Robert Peel actually sate, (a matter 
concerning which we may have grave doubts,) 
certainly the artists in all cases failed ; for there is 
no one of the many pictures, purporting to be like- 
nesses, which paint him other than as a coarse 
man, with coarse features, ungainly form, undigni- 
fied in character, and unpleasing, to say the least, 
in expression, All who recollect the great, if not 
the greatest, statesman of the age, know how very 
opposite is this description tothe reality, It was, 
indeed, impossible, that with so refined a mind, so 
benevolent a disposition, and so gentle and gracious 
a manner,—with the “ elements "’ 80 well “‘ mixed,” 
—Sir Robert Peel should have been other than 
the manly and gentlemanly person Sir Thomas 
Lawrence has represented him to have been, Law- 
rence, of all other artists of the age, was the one to 
have painted } ne hed the rare faculty of 
“making the best’ of Lis subject witiout sacri- 
ficing an iota of teuth; he was not a flatterer, 
although he had the happy art of always pleasing 
a sitter and a sitter’s friends. Moreover, when 
this picture of Sir Robert was produced, both the 
painter and the statesman were in the vigour of 
years and the zenith of fame. The sittings took 
place in the year 1829. It was, no doubt, a labour 
of love to the artist. Sir Robert had been one of 
his kindest friends and most liberal patrons; he 
had furnished many contributions to the Drayton 
Gallery, and the picture he was to produce he well 
knew was to be “for all time.’”” We have in this 
print, consequently, such a work as should form 
part of the great and guod statesman’s history, and 
art, also, of the history of his times; it exhibits 
him at that period of life when a man who must 
for ever be in a degree public property, may be 
most advantageously remembered—as far as out- 
ward lineaments go—by the public. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that a fine picture has been 
worthily engraved ; the name of Mr, Cousens will 
sufficiently guarantee that. As a work of Art it 
may be assuredly classed among the most meritorious 
works of either Art,—Painting or Engraving ; as 
a likeness it is at once striking and agreeable,—and 
as a becoming memorial of a man whose political 
adversaries mourned his death as ageneral calamity, 
end to whose friends his loss was irreparable, this 
portrait is of deep interest and of lasting value. 


VOLLSTANDIGE SAMMLUNG ALLER BAUDENKMALB 
—MONUMENTE UND ANDERER MERKWUR- 
DIGKEITEN Nunneero’s. Von J.G.Woirr 
Mit BescuretpunG von Dur. FRIEDERICH 
Mayer; Nurnpero, VERLAG VON JouMANN 
Leonuarp Scuraac, 


We have more than once expressed surprise that 
continental artists avail themselves so little of the 
valuable and picturesque material by which they 
aresurrounded, It is not necessary to graduate in 
Art to be able to appreciate the sublimities which 
a mountainous country presents to the cye, but the 
eye must be educated to distingui-h the picturesque 
amid everyday material, and the hand must be 
practised fittingly to recordit. The class of subject 
which is so admirably suited to our water-colour 
school is but little esteemed by our neighbours, and 
hence it is that they are surprised that so much 
has been made of certain districts and localities. 
Nuremberg is a city that has never yet been cele- 
brated in pictures, and there is no other city in 
Germany so full of moving interest. Every glimpse 
which we have of the river Pegnitzis replete with 
striking composition ; and nothing is more beauti- 
ful than the material in the churches of St. Sebald 
and St. Laurence—in the decorated courts and 
interiors of the ancient houses, in the streets with 
their fullness of quaint gables and overhanging 
oriental windows, in the citadel, and on the walls ~ 
with their decayed towers, We have before us a 
Nuremberg handbook, or guide to the monuments 
and antiquities of the place, containing, in two 
volumes, one hundred steel plate engravings. It 
were fully worth a pilgrimage to Nuremberg were 
there no other object than to see the Beautiful 
Fountain and the churches of St. Laurence and 
St. Sebald; but besides these there are endless 
associations recalling to us memories of Diirer, Veit 
Stoss, Adam Krafft, Hans Von Kulmbach, and 
many other men, the power of wh se genius 18 
only to be learnt here. Nuremberg is in every- 
thing unlike all the other cities of Germany ; its 
school of Art was peculiar, and its remnants are 
unique; its history is extraordinary, and the traces 
of its former splendours have no parallel in any 
place of similar degree. 


























FONTAINEBLEAU. Painted by 
Engraved by JULES | 


Co., 


NAporron AT : 
ony, DE LA HLOCHE; 
Paaxcott. Published by CoLNAGHI & 
London. 
When in Paris in the year 1847, and visiting - 
distinguished painter, Paul de la Roche, he Gaus 
to usa slight pencil sketch, in a small note-boo “ 
his first thought for this re markable picture, which 
a year afterwards we had the good fortune to see 
finished in his atelier. The engraving, therefore, 
ja expecially interesting to us. It exhibits the 
Emperor, while closely shut up at Fontainebleau, 
pondering over the imperative necessity of relin- 
quishing the crown of France, having “ reached 
the topmost height of all his glory,” and about to 
fall— 


“ Like Lucifer, never to rise again ; 
for the attemnt, in 1815, to regain the empire was 
but an exhalation. The painter imagined the 
Emperor but recently arrived on horseback ; having 
entered his palace without changing his dress or | 
removing his road-soiled riding-boots, he closely 
shut himself into a small chamber, and there re- 
mained pondering until long after the next break 
of day. The fact that he did so is upon record. 
The accomplished artist has formed a fine concep- 
tion of the character of Napoleon; the high soul is 
obvious, thouch in the very depths of trouble; 
there ia despondency closely approximating to 
despair, but self-reliance has not altogether ahan- 
doned the great man who was the arch tect of his | 
own clory. The picture is deeply interesting ; it 
excites sympathy, but it is sympathy without 
the degradation of nity, Thus, the print will 
not be unweleome to those who admire the lofty 
genius of Napoleon the Great ; as a mere portrait 
of the man it is not without rare value, but it tells.a 
touching story, and reads a sad yet full page in his 
wonderful history. 

Tur Turner Sportine Docs. Engraved by T. | 
LANDsrer, from the Pictures by Sir E. LAND- 
seen, R.A. Published by Gamnart & Co., 
London. 


We class these three prints together, though they 
are separate publications, inasmuch as they are 
intended to bear each other company, and moreover 
are the works of the same hands, The first is an 
exceedingly fine spaniel, at whose feet lies a dead | 
rm asant,in cover; the dog is apparently fatigued, 
lis tongue protrudes as if he were panting for 
breath, while he looks up in anxious expectation 
for his master, that he may resign to him the spoil ; 
the work is most true to nature. The second print, 
intended, we presume, for a centre-piece, shows 
somewhat less power in the engraving, but is 
not therefore a less faithful representation of | 
nature, Tt exhibits a pointer in a turnip-field; the | 
dog has just caught scent, and is standing at the | 
game, The head of the animal is most vigorously 
drawn, and is full of animation; and its body is 
most skilfully foreshortened in the act of turning 
round. The last subject is composed of a retriever | 
holding a woodcock in its mouth; all we need say | 
concerning it is, that it merits all the encomiums 
we have bestowed upon the others. The whole | 
three are fine works of their class, and will, no 
doubt, be duly estimated, not only by sportsmen, 
who are presumed to take especial interest in such 
representations, but scarcely less so by all admirers | 
of good engraving; for Mr. T. Landseer has 
laboured, and with much success, to follow closely 
the models of his brother. The original pictures | 
are, we understand, in the collection of Mr. Wells 
of Redleaf, ; 


Tue Covnctt or tue LEAGUE Engraved by | 
S. Beir, from the picture by J. R. Her- 
Rent, R.A. Published by T. AGNEW, Man- 
chester 

If Mr, Agnew has publishe 

risk, we fear it will prove 

tion, unless it has been | 


the gentlemen whose portraits are introduced, and | 
the fr i nds of the cause which they undertook : for | 
we believe the publisher would be most unwilling 

to venture his reputation as a man of taste and 
know ledge of the Arts, (ashe has frequently proved 
himself to be by the many engravings ade ood 
class issued from his establishment ) upon rer 
= ute rly unworthy of being perpetuated as Mr 
= nee Kay ture. We acknowledge the difficulty 
of ore iping ere number of fizures without 
ay ied ra action to give them interest; 
walter edie mely phras » the Y are all “at 
er sitting dos d dos and vis d vis 


! find a chair. and 
scene us oved » and | 
i 


d this print at his own 
an unprofitable specula- 
argely subscribed for by 


tore +h 


aune n resenting a 
a? ar ren irom that unanimity and 
= » Which it is to be suppesed prevailed in their 

uu's, WS We Can Conceive anything to be. The 


| attitude in which 


| self, on many occasions, to be a 


| talent which we recogn 


| in the style of her work, 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


———— 


portrait of the principal actor, Mr. Cobden, is a 


| caricature of the honourable member, and the 


he is placed re ee 
i rt, is the 
cture altogether, as a work of art, 1s 
ae commen-guts affair that can be connie 
it seems a pity that so much good and sound wor 
as Mr. Bellin, the engraver, has thrown into it, 
should be expended on so worthless a subject. 


y Mr. Agnew has proved him- 
We repeat, that f ed yo bmp 


well as enterprise. As a liberal publisher he has 


done much to raise and improve the character of | 


his native town, For the “mess” here engraved 


| hei held responsible; the artist ought 
nate af wna task for which he is | 


never to have undertaken & 
totally unfit. 


Engraved by H. T. Ryatt, from 
the Picture by W. P. Fritu, A.R.A., and 
R. ANSDELL. Published by GamBart & Co. 


The first fruits of the coming season among the 
print-publishers are beginning to appear. Messrs. 
Gambart have already submitted to us several en- 
gravings which will shortly be in the hands of the 
public ; > i 1 
character is that entitled “The Halt.” Several 
months back, when the picture from which it has 


Tue HALt. 


| been taken was exhibited, we noticed it in terms 


of high commendation ; nor is the engraving less 
deserving of eulogy. The scene shows a small 
portion of a road-side inn, at which a sportsman 
has just alighted from his horse, and given the 
animal in charge to the ostler, who is holding 2 


pail of water to its mouth, while he is himself | 


pleasantly engaged in discourse with a pretty 
village girl. Some sporting-dogs are lying about 
the ground, and a man with a gun on his shoulder, 
apparently a keeper, is walking away in the dis- 
tance. This subject is capitally engraved in the 
mixed style of line and mezzo-tinto; the texture of 


| the various objects is rendered with great fidelity, 


and there is a breadth of effect in the work which 
gives it a highly luminous character. The heads 
of the ostler, the girl, and the horse, are really fine, 
but if the lights were rather more subdued on the 


| forelegs of the latter, it would have been an 
| improvement ; at present they have the appearance 
| of white streaks. 


Frvir. Lithographed after Pictures by G. LANCE. 
Published by GAMBART & Co, 


| It is scarcely necessary to remind the majority of | 


our readers that Mr. Lance has reached a position 
as a painter of fruit-pieces in which he has no rival 


| among modern artists, and scarcely, if at all, a 


superior in the best of the old Dutch painters, who 
carried their Art as far as it was possible to extend 
it. Three very clever lithographs, from the pictures 
of our English fruit-painter, have just been exe- 
cuted; a large one by M. L. Graf, consisting of a 


noble pine, grapes, a peach, an apple, egg-plums, | 
&e,; the other two, somewhat smaller, by Mr. J, | 


W. Giles; one grouping together black and white 


| grapes, apples, a pear, red currants, a bird’s nest 


and eggs, &c., and the second, a basket whick holds 


| grapes and peaches, red and white currants, a cap- 


sicum, &e. These prints are very accurately 
coloured after the originals, and are not only excel- 


| lent examples of the perfection to which lithography | 
| itself has been brought, but show how well adapted 


it is for imitating paintings; indeed, if varnished 
and framed, these subjects would have all the 


| Strength and richness of oil-pictures. 


Tears: a Series of Designs by Jesstz MACLEOD, 


with Descriptive Poems by Mary ELIzABETH. 
Published by AckERMANN & Co., London. 


The title of this illustrated work is not an at- 
tractive one; it suggests trouble and sorrow, rather 
than the pleasure which all Art should communi- 


| cate ; and yet the book is certain to be welcomed, 
| for it contains much interesting matter. We are 


always right glad to see a lady devoting her time 
and abilities to add to our stock of Art-publications, 
and we consider it a privilege and an honour to 
extend to her all the ass 
of her projects, even where they do not exhibit the 

wh ise in Miss Macleod’s de- 
signs in illustration of “Tears.” She, like many 
others who have employed their pencils in a similar 
manner, has followed the modern German school 


There are fifteen sub 
Mr. Maguire, from Miss Macleod’s sket 
trating ** Tears” of chilc 
grief, despair, &. ; 
companionship : they show consi 
conception, much fling, and = ee 4 
drawing ; though we observe a few inaccuracies 


ches, illus- 


the most important of those in size and | 


istance in our power in aid | 


jects here lithographed by | 


ildhood, happiness, memory, | 
—Joys and sorrows in mingled | 


——... 


and some formality which, had she adopted a more 
free standard of models, would doubtless have been 
avoided. Still the book is highly creditable to her 
talents as an artist, and to her judement in the 
selection of subject. Her coadjutor (“Mary Eliza- 
beth’) in its production deserves her share of 


praise for the graceful fragments of poetry that 
accompany the prints. 





| Tue Finz Arts ALMANAC FOR 1851. Published 


by Rowney & Co., London, 


| This is the second appearance of the Fine Arts 
| Almanac, a work which should be in the hands of 
| every one connected with Art ; we have ourselves 
| derived much help, during the past year, from the 

former publication, as a work of reference. And, 
| inasmuch as various improvements and additions 
| have been made in and to the new issue, there is 
| no doubt of its proving yet more useful; it is, 
| indeed, a ‘‘ Hand-book of Art.” 


Tue Musicat Bryov ror 1851. Published by 
D’ALMAINE, Soho Square. 


The house of D’Almaine has achieved a reputation 
for publishing what is cheap as well as good; it 
was among the first, if not the verv first, to meet 
' the increasing demand for musical instruments, 

by offering pianos of excellent tone and construction, 
_ of five-and-twenty guineas each; and year after 
| year the “ Musical Annual,’’ issued by this firm, has 
contained compositions destined for More than 
the butterfly-life of aseason. We know Of no more 
agreeable gift-bock for the new year than the 
** Musical Bijou; ’’ and when its brilliantly illumi- 
nated cover is worn out, we assure our fair friends 
they will consider it worthy a more enduring 
binding. It contains eighteen songs, the poetry 
such as a refined taste would select for the lips of 
female loveliness and purity to utter: the music by 
composers of the best repute in England: a set of 
marches, recalling the victories of the ** Duke;”’ 
a polka by Zsékely, as brilliant as any of his former 
compositions; and quadrilles by Linter, Jolly, 
Stephen Glover, and others, well-known to all 
lovers of ‘‘ dance-music,”’ the said ‘* dance-music ” 
being about the best produced in our present day. 


A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. With 
Illustrations on Wood by J. A. WHEELER. 
Published by S. H1cHiEy, London. 


A comprehensive and useful little work, with 
eleven pages of excellently executed woodcuts, and 
a sufficient quantity of letterpress to make them 
| intelligible, and all for half-a-crown, is surely 

cheap even in these cheap times. It cannot fail to 
| be welcomed by all to whom it is addressed. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. Bv WILLIAM 
MANNEVILLE. Published by Srmpxin & 
MARSHALL, London. 


We honour as a public benefactor the man who 
endeavours to simplify either grammar or aritb- 
metic. We therefore recommend teachers to look 
over this little volume carefully, which we think 
in many important points achieves its high pur- 
pose. Mr. Manneville has the reputation of being 
a good translator and'teacher of classics and mathe- 
| matics, and as such his book is entitled to atten- 
tion. The rules are easy and comprehensive, 
the arrangements throughout are of unquestionable 
excellence ; and the whole plan very happily com- 
bines simplicity with sufficiency. 





| PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By MRs. 
S.C. Hatt. With Notes and Illustrations by 
F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. Published by 
HAtt, Virtue & Co., London. 


The readers of the Art-Journal are already familiar 
with the principal contents of this book; the 
“* Pilgrimages” have, we believe, found favour 
with them, and they will not be displeased to see 
them collected into a volume, very elegantly 
printed and bound. It will, no doubt, be welcomed 
among the tributes of affection usually so rife at 
Christmas time, and will find many to consider it 
a worthy and appropriate gift-book. It contains 
eighteen pilgrimages, commencing with a visit to 
the birth-place of John Bunyan, and also to the 
prison, at Bedford. Without assuming to be a book 
| needed by the antiquary, or indeed as supplying 

much information that can be regarded as new, it 
places much that is old in a new light; “aiming, 
_as the writer says, in a brief preface, “to render 

more familiar to the general reader, places, which, 
| —in association with the great men and women of 

British history,—cannot fail to be generally in- 
teresting.” 

















